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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:34  a.m.  in  room 
2200,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  meets  today 
in  open  session  to  discuss  recent  developments  in  the  Middle  East. 
Our  witness  today  is  the  Honorable  Edward  P.  Djerejian,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  Affairs. 

We  have  had  dramatic  developments  in  this  region  since  the  sub- 
committee last  met  in  open  session  to  discuss  developments  in  the 
Middle  East  on  July  27.  These  events  have  turned  the  region  on 
its  head  and,  for  the  first  time,  placed  a  comprehensive  Arab-Is- 
raeli peace  within  reach. 

We  have  a  number  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  subcommittee:  the 
recent  Middle  East  Donor  Conference  in  Washington;  the  status  of 
Iraqi  compliance  with  U.N.  resolutions;  U.S.  policy  toward  northern 
Iraq;  developments  in  Iran;  and  the  status  of  a  number  of  commer- 
cial disputes  between  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

So,  we  will  have  a  number  of  questions  to  raise  with  the  witness 
and  we  will  ask  you,  Secretary  Djerejian,  to  keep  your  statement 
fairly  brief  so  we  can  get  right  to  questions.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  you  have  to  conclude  your  testimony  by  11:45.  Is  that  correct: 

Mr.  Djerejl^n.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK.  We  will  certainly  try  to  accommodate 
your  schedule.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  entered  into  the 
record  in  full. 

You  may  proceed,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  P.  DJEREJIAN,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  BUREAU  OF  NEAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  It  is  a  pleasure  again  to  appear  before 
you,  particularly  at  this  propitious  moment  in  the  search  for  Mid- 
dle East  peace. 

I  would  like,  in  my  prepared  remarks,  to  focus  on  the  recent  dra- 
matic developments  on  the  bilateral  side  of  the  peace  process  and 
touch    briefly    on    a    multilateral    track    and    then    describe    our 
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thoughts  about  the  next  steps.  Following  that,  I  will  be  very  happy, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  whatever  questions  the  subcommittee  wish- 
es to  pose  on  our  overall  Middle  East  policy. 

donors'  conference 

Barely  a  month  ago,  on  the  south  lawn  of  the  White  House,  a 
new  era  in  Middle  Eastern  politics  took  shape,  an  era  that,  as 
President  Clinton  noted,  gives  the  children  of  the  Middle  East  the 
chance  to  know  a  season  of  peace.  The  President  made  clear  that 
he  wanted  to  move  quickly  to  help  turn  this  historic  agreement  into 
a  reality.  Together  with  our  Russian  cosponsors,  we  organized,  on 
October  1,  The  Conference  to  Support  Middle  East  Peace.  It  was 
no  small  success. 

Fortv-six  countries  and  international  organizations  gathered  to 
send  tne  message  that  the  peace  talks  must  not  fail.  Tney  agfreed 
on  the  importance  of  buttressing  the  Declaration  of  Principles  bv 
offering  the  Palestinians  the  material  benefits  of  peace.  We  all 
know  that  it  is  essential  for  the  Palestinians  to  see  soon  that  their 
daily  lives  are  taking  a  turn  for  the  better  and  that  peace  makes 
a  difference. 

The  conferees  reconfirmed  their  commitment  to  improve  imme- 
diately the  conditions  of  daily  life  for  the  Palestinians  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  build  a  structure  for  lon^-term  economic  growth.  To 
meet  these  objectives,  conference  participants  pledged  over  $600 
million  in  aid  for  the  first  year  covered  by  the  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples, and  $1  billion  for  the  first  2  years.  For  the  5-year  period  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement,  pledges  of  support  approached  $2  billion. 

Several  countries  made  pledges  for  only  the  first  year  or  two.  If 
their  contributions  for  later  years  match  their  pledge  for  the  first 
2  years,  the  total  donors'  support  will  jump  to  $2.4  billion — which 
meets  World  Bank  estimates  to  the  Palestinians'  needs.  Let  me  add 
that  our  5-year  contribution  to  this  effort  is  $500  million. 

Conference  results  were  superb,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
For  the  donors,  the  first  task  is  to  put  in  place  the  structure  agreed 
to  at  the  conference  for  disbursing  the  aid.  Within  the  Madrid 
framework,  overall  coordination  among  the  major  donors  will  take 
place  in  an  Ad  Hoc  Liaison  Committee. 

This  committee  will  be  run  at  the  subcabinet  level  and  should 
meet  every  3  to  6  months.  It  will  work  to  ensure  coordination  and 
cooperation  amongst  the  donors.  Members  will  include  the  United 
States,  Russia,  Japan,  Canada,  the  European  Community  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Israel,  the  Palestinians,  Egypt,  and  Jordan  will  par- 
ticipate as  associate  members. 

The  World  Bank  will  also  play  a  leading  role  in  this  process.  It 
will  establish  and  manage  a  trust  fund  to  finance  technical  assist- 
ance, training,  and  feasibility  studies.  These  efforts  are  designed  to 
assist  the  Palestinians  in  creating  institutions  that  will  help  them 
to  manage  their  own  political,  economic,  and  humanitarian  affairs. 

United  Nations  agencies,  including  the  U.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram, will  provide  both  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  sup- 
port this  effort.  The  World  Bank  will  also  take  the  lead  in  develop- 
ing programs  to  support  public  investment  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip  and  it  will  serve  as  the  secretariat  for  the  Ad  Hoc  Liai- 
son Committee. 


There  is  an  important  role  for  the  private  sector  in  promoting 
economic  growth  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant component  of  the  overall  effort.  The  Palestinians  understand 
the  need  to  create  a  business-friendly  environment.  Conference  par- 
ticipants intend  to  encourage  private  investment  through  export  fi- 
nancing programs  and  investment  incentives.  Part  of  the  U.S.  as- 
sistance package  includes  $125  million  in  OPIC  investment  guar- 
antees. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  one  point  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  put- 
ting together  this  aid  package  and  working  on  its  implementation, 
we  have  sought  to  ensure  that  it  is  managed  efficiently,  that  there 
is  a  transparency  and  accountability — so  that  the  recipients  reap 
its  full  benefits.  We  will  be  working  in  close  consultation  with  other 
donors,  the  World  Bank,  and  other  institutions  to  achieve  this  goal. 
In  these  tight  budget  times,  we  must  do  no  less. 

ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN  TALKS 

Through  the  donors'  conference,  the  international  community  is 
doing  its  part  on  behalf  of  Israeli-Palestinian  peace,  but  we  must 
keep  our  eye  on  the  balance.  The  major  responsibility  for  advancing 
the  process  remains  with  the  parties  themselves. 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  established  an  ambitious  set  of  ob- 
jectives toward  which  Israel  and  the  Palestinians  must  work. 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  Chairman  Arafat  did  not  waste  time 
taking  up  this  work  in  an  October  6  meeting  in  Cairo.  October  13, 
the  day  the  Declaration  entered  into  force,  Israeli  Foreign  Minister 
Peres  and  Abu  Mazen  convened  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Is- 
raeli-Palestinian Liaison  Committee  in  Cairo.  That  meeting  got  the 
Liaison  Committee  off  to  an  excellent  start.  The  Gaza-Jericho  and 
military  committees  also  began  their  deliberations  on  October  13th 
in  Taba.  Those  discussions  are  continuing.  These  discussions  have 
been  characterized  by  a  pragmatic  and  very  focused  approach  on 
the  part  of  the  parties. 

The  two  sides  have  also  established  an  Israeli-Palestinian  Con- 
tinuing Committee  for  Economic  Cooperation  to  consider  joint  ven- 
tures in  such  areas  as  water,  electricity,  and  trade  promotion.  Ne- 
gotiations on  a  detailed  plan  for  the  transfer  of  authority  in  edu- 
cation, culture,  health,  social  welfare,  direct  taxation  and  tourism 
will  take  place  in  yet  another  forum  in  Washington. 

The  declaration  also  calls  for,  by  December  13:  concluding  the 
a^eement  on  Israeli  withdrawal  from  Gaza  and  Jericho  and  begin- 
ning the  withdrawal. 

By  April  13:  completing  the  Israeli  withdrawal  from  Gaza  and 
Jericho;  transferring  to  the  Palestinians  authority  for  education, 
culture,  health,  social  welfare,  direct  taxation  and  tourism;  starting 
the  clock  on  the  5-year  transitional  period;  and  starting  to  build 
the  Palestinian  police  force. 

By  July  13:  establishing  a  Palestinian  police  force;  completing  Is- 
rael Defense  Force  redeployment  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  out- 
side of  populated  areas;  and  as  a  goal,  holding  general  elections  for 
the  Palestinian  Interim  Self-Governing  Authority  council. 

Now,  the  Israeli-Palestinian  Declaration  of  Principles  was,  of 
course,  an  historic  breakthrough.  We  expected  it  to  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst   elsewhere    in    the    peace    process.    We    have    not   been    dis- 


appointed.  The  day  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples, the  Israelis  and  Jordanians  initialed  a  substantive  agenda 
for  their  negotiations.  This  agenda  codifies  the  progress  made  thus 
far  in  their  talks  and  provides  the  framework  for  further  discus- 
sion. 

October  1,  the  day  of  the  Donors'  Conference,  Israeli-Jordanian 
relations  took  an  even  more  significant  step.  Jordanian  Crown 
Prince  Hassan  and  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Peres  appeared  with 
President  Clinton  at  the  White  House  to  announce  the  creation  of 
a  joint  economic  committee. 

It  was  also  agreed  at  that  time  to  create  a  trilateral  U.S.-Israeli- 
Jordanian  working  group  to  look  at  next  steps  for  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  two  Middle  Eastern  countries  and  how  their  eco- 
nomic interaction  is  and  can  be  related  to  the  Palestinian  dimen- 
sion. 

Whereas  the  Palestinian  issue  represents  the  political  core  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  the  Israeli-Syrian  negotiations  represent  the 
geopolitical  or  strategic  core  of  the  conflict.  Therefore,  in  our  view, 
it  is  essential  that  every  effort  be  made  to  encourage  tangible 
progress  in  the  Israeli-Syrian  track. 

While  the  parties  continue  to  differ  over  key  questions  such  as 
land,  peace,  and  security,  they  remain  committed  to  these  negotia- 
tions with  the  aim  of  reaching  agreement  on  their  own  Declaration 
of  Principles.  The  two  sides  have  sought  and  welcomed  active  U.S. 
assistance  in  the  talks.  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Chris- 
topher have  been  actively  involved  in  helping  move  this  track  for- 
ward. 

The  President  has  communicated  directly  with  Syrian  President 
Hafaz  al-Assad,  and  Secretary  Christopher  has  been  asked  by  both 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  President  Assad  to  be  an  active 
intermediary  to  help  the  two  sides  narrow  their  substantive  dif- 
ferences, especially  on  the  key  issues  of  withdrawal  and  peace.  The 
administration  is  determined  to  do  its  part.  We  recognize  that 
much  hard  work  lies  ahead. 

Lebanon  and  Israel  are  continuing  in  their  effort  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  political  frame  of  reference  dealing  with  the  key  issues 
of  land,  peace,  and  security  which  could  then  enable  them  to  estab- 
lish a  military  committee  to  discuss  the  pressing  issue  of  security, 
especially  in  southern  Lebanon. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  those  negotiations  continued  in  spite  of 
the  violence  on  the  ground  last  summer. 

We  are  in  close  contact  with  both  the  Israeli  and  Lebanese  to 
help  facilitate  forward  movement  in  these  talks,  and  President 
Clinton  and  Secretary  Christopher  had  an  extensive  discussion  on 
the  issue  with  Lebanese  Prime  Minister  Hariri  in  New  York  at  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  earlier  in  month. 

We  remain  active  in  the  bilaterals,  Mr.  Chairman,  seeking  ways 
to  bring  the  parties  closer  together.  As  you  know,  our  Special  Mid- 
dle East  Coordinator  for  the  Peace  Process,  Dennis  Ross,  is  in  the 
region  right  now  to  assess  how  best  we  can  remain  engaged  in  the 
period  ahead. 

President  Mubarak's  visit  next  week,  and  the  probable  visit  of 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  in  November,  will  also  be  opportunities  to 
exchange  views  with  key  players  at  the  highest  levels.  Our  commit- 


ment  to  a  just  and  lasting  comprehensive  peace  is  as  firm  as  ever. 
And  a  comprehensive  peace  means  peace  on  all  fi*onts. 

THE  MULTILATERAUS 

Complementing  the  bilateral  track  is  a  separate  set  of  the  multi- 
lateral negotiations.  These  negotiations  were  designed  at  the  Ma- 
drid conference  to  address  key  problems  which  affect  the  entire 
Middle  East.  The  multilateral  track  was  meant  to  be  an  essential 
complement  to  the  bilaterals — to  tackle  those  regional  problems 
that  are  themselves  a  source  of  tension  and  instability.  These  talks 
tend  to  attract  less  media  attention,  but  they  literally  have  the  po- 
tential to  change  the  face  of  the  Near  East. 

The  multilateral  track  consists  of  a  steering  group  and  five  work- 
ing groups  which  reflect  issues  affecting  the  lives  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple. There  are  separate  groups  for  economic  development,  water  re- 
sources, the  environment,  refugees,  and  arms  control  and  security. 

In  addition  to  Israel  and  the  Palestinians,  a  broad  range  of  Arab 
countries — 12  in  all — participate  in  these  groups:  the  Gulf  Coopera- 
tion Council  countries,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia 
and  Yemen.  I  draw  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  number 
of  Arab  participants. 

The  bilaterals  established  negotiations  between  Israel  and  four 
Arab  parties;  the  multilaterals  brought  Israel  into  contact  with 
eight  additional  Arab  States.  This  demonstrates  that  one  of  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  the  multilaterals — to  normalize  Israeli-Arab 
contact — is  sound. 

To  deal  comprehensively  with  the  problems  of  the  region,  we 
have  included  key  extra-regional  parties.  Delegations  from  the 
U.N.,  Canada,  Japan,  and  various  European  countries  add  their  ex- 
pertise, resources,  and  energy  to  addressing  the  regional  problems 
of  the  Middle  East.  As  was  evident  at  the  October  1  Conference  to 
Support  Middle  East  Peace,  when  given  a  meaningful  role,  these 
countries  are  more  than  willing  to  help  share  the  burden  of  funding 
peace  in  the  region. 

These  discussions  have  proven  highlv  successful.  They  began  in 
almost  seminar  form,  considering  problems  on  a  theoretical  plane. 
But  in  a  number  of  areas  they  have  since  moved  to  concrete  ac- 
tions: feasibility  studies,  training  proiects,  building  databases. 

And  a  major  threshold  was  recently  crossed  when  it  was  agreed 
to  convene  two  of  these  working  groups  in  Arab  countries  for  the 
first  time.  The  refugee  working  group  met  in  Tunis  last  week  and 
the  environment  group  will  meet  in  Egypt  later  this  fall.  Moving 
the  venue  to  these  Arab  countries  is  an  important  example  of  how 
these  negotiations  are  brushing  aside  long-standing  barriers  to  re- 
gional normalization. 

And  I  can  tell  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  there  are  other  Arab 
coimtries  who  are  expressing  interest  to  us  in  hosting  future  multi- 
lateral working  groups  in  their  countries. 

As  originally  conceived,  the  multilaterals  were  designed  not  just 
to  complement,  but  also  to  facilitate  the  bilateral  talks.  And  recent 
developments  have  underscored  this  second  function. 

Some  observers  have  wondered  how  we  were  able  to  organize,  so 
quickly  aftier  the  signing  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian  Declaration  of 
Principles,  the  Conference  to  Support  Middle  East  Peace.  Let  me 


give  you  some  insight  into  this  development.  We  understood  long 
Before  the  breakthrough  that  one  key  element  of  Israeli-Palestinian 
peace  required  improving  the  living  conditions  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Strip.  So  we  started  to  prepare  ourselves  for  work  toward 
this  end. 

Last  July — ^two  months  before  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Principles — I  cochaired  a  meeting  of  the  Multilateral  Steering 
Group  in  Moscow.  At  that  meeting,  I  negotiated  with  Feisal 
Husseini,  Israeli  Deputv  Foreign  Minister  Yossi  Beilin  and  other 
members  of  the  group,  language  for  the  final  statement  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

That  statement  "recognized  the  particular  needs  of  the  Palestin- 
ians as  they  moved  toward  interim  self-government  arrangements" 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  "additional  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Palestinians  to  meet  their  current  pressing  needs  and 
responsibilities."  This,  indeed,  was  the  framework  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Donors'  Conference  efforts. 

I  have  also  referred  to  a  World  Bank  estimate  of  Palestinian 
needs  in  the  territories.  The  study  on  which  this  estimate  was 
made  was  commissioned  many  months  before  within  the  multilat- 
eral framework.  In  short,  the  multilaterals  provided  the  structure 
and  much  of  the  preliminary  work  enabling  us  to  put  together  a 
major,  successful  international  conference  in  a  matter  of  days. 

So  the  robust  activities  of  the  multilateral  working  groups  are  es- 
tablishing a  pattern  of  interaction  between  Israelis  and  Arabs,  at 
the  personal  and  professional  level,  that  has  transcended  political 
differences.  It  is  an  essential  cornerstone  for  normalizing  Arab-Is- 
raeli relations.  We  attach  ^eat  importance  to  further  progress  in 
this  track.  And,  we  anticipate,  as  a  consequence  of  the  break- 
through on  the  bilateral  track,  to  advance  the  multilaterals  in  the 
fourth  round  of  working  groups  that  began  with  the  convening  of 
the  session  on  refugees  fast  week  in  Tunisia. 

THE  ROAD  AHEAD 

Some  brief  remarks  before  I  end,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  road 
ahead. 

The  progress  that  we  have  made  in  recent  months,  on  both  the 
bilateral  and  the  multilateral  track,  is  indeed  encouraging.  But 
now  is  not  the  time  to  rest.  That  progress  is  a  summons  to  action. 

We  will  look  at  every  opportunity  to  expand  the  horizon  for  pro- 
ductive and  creative  interaction — transcending  old  taboos — among 
the  peoples  of  the  region.  In  this  regard,  one  of  our  principal  tasks 
is  to  broaden  participation  in  the  peace  process  and  expand  Arab- 
Israeli  interaction. 

We  are  urging  our  Arab  interlocutors  throughout  the  Middle 
East  to  develop  and  broaden,  outside  of  the  multilateral  context, 
their  contact  with  the  Israelis  in  the  wake  of  last  month's  break- 
through, we  are  seeing  some  indications  of  Arab  willingness  to  do 
just  that.  The  most  dramatic  instance  of  this  came  the  day  after 
the  siming  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  on  the  way  back  to  Is- 
rael. Prime  Minister  Rabin  touched  down  in  Morocco  for  a  well 
publicized  meeting  with  King  Hassan. 

We  would  also  like  to  broaden  regional  participation  in  the  multi- 
lateral talks.  Syria  and  Lebanon,  to  date,  have  declined  to  join  the 


multilateral  process  until  there  is  what  they  perceive  to  be  concrete 
progress  in  the  bilateral  negotiations.  We  believe  recent  develop- 
ments are  sufficient  to  prompt  Syria  and  Lebanon  to  take  part  in 
this  important  effort.  We  are  once  again  encouraging  them  to  join 
the  multilateral  process. 

Another  challenge  is  to  broaden  the  scope  of  economic  interaction 
in  the  region.  The  countries  of  the  Middle  East  share  many  prob- 
lems and  advantages;  all  would  gain  from  economic  cooperation. 
The  first  step  toward  this  must  be  an  end  to  the  Arab  boycott.  In 
the  past  month,  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  have  publicly  called  for  an  end  to  the  boycott. 

This  is  our  message  to  boycotting  countries,  publicly  and  in  diplo- 
matic channels — that  the  Doycott  is  an  anachronism,  completely 
out-of-step  with  the  recent  developments  in  the  peace  process.  We 
also  continue  to  remind  our  Arab  counterparts  tnat  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  aspects  of  the  boycott  hurt  us  directly;  these  aspects 
discriminate  against  United  States  and  other  firms  that  wish  to  do 
business  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  urging  our  trading  partners 
to  join  us  in  our  efforts  to  persuade  the  Arab  states  to  begin  dis- 
mEintling  the  boycott. 

But  our  aim  is  not  just  to  remove  barriers  to  trade.  We  would 
like  to  see  economic  cooperation  across  old  political  barricades.  In 
light  of  last  month's  breakthrough,  we  are  already  seeing  reports 
01  contacts  between  Arab  and  Israeli  leadership  businessmen  and 
women  and  even  the  establishment  of  joint  ventures.  We  expect 
and  encourage  more  of  this.  Regional  entrepreneurs  understand  the 
business  opportunities  that  will  accompany  the  achievement  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  involved  in  the  Middle  East  for  most 
of  my  diplomatic  career — over  30  years.  It  has  been  exciting.  As  I 
have  stated,  boredom  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Middle  East,  but 
the  excitement  has  been  that  of  tragedy  marked  by  wars  and  ter- 
rorism. Standing  on  the  same  podium  with  Chairman  Arafat  on  the 
White  House  lawn  on  September  13,  Prime  Minister  Rabin  stated 
it  eloquently  when  he  said,  "Enough.  Let  us  pray  that  a  day  will 
come  when  we  all  say  farewell  to  arms.  We  wish  to  open  a  new 
chapter  in  the  sad  book  of  our  lives  together,  a  chapter  of  mutual 
recognition,  of  good  neighborliness,  of  mutual  respect,  of  under- 
standing. We  hope  to  embark  on  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Middle  East." 

Today,  the  prospects  for  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace  have 
never  been  stronger,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Israeli-Palestinian  Dec- 
laration of  Principles,  the  mutual  recognition  of  Israel  and  the 
PLO,  the  sustained  engagement  of  all  the  major  regional  parties  in 
the  peace  process,  and  our  own  role  as  a  full  partner  in  this  process 
started  at  Madrid  with  the  support  of  the  international  commu- 
nity— all  point  us  in  the  right  direction.  All  help  make  a  dream  a 
reality — Israel  and  each  of  its  Arab  neighbors  living  together  in 
peace.  We  will  do  our  utmost  to  achieve  this  long  sought  objective. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 
We  will  begin  with  the  questions  now. 

Congress  passed  a  law  a  few  days  ago  approving  legislation  sus- 
pending certain  laws  relevant  to  the  PLO  and  put  a  January  1  date 
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on  it.  Will  we  receive  a  request  from  the  administration  soon  to  ex- 
tend that  waiver  authority? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Let  me  explain,  sir,  that  the  administration  is 
taking  a  very  careful  step-by-step  approach  to  the  lifting  of  the  re- 
strictions on  the  PLO.  The  recently  passed  authority  to  waive  cer- 
tain restrictions  such  as  those  on  the  PLO  office  here  and  on  indi- 
rect funding  for  projects  that  may  benefit  the  PLO  were  considered 
the  most  important  to  achieving  continuing  movements  on  Middle 
East  peace. 

Other  provisions  are  under  review,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  may  be 
modified  as  necessary  after  consultation  with  you  here  in  Congress 
in  order  to  pursue  our  policies. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  have  a  time  crunch  here.  This  Con- 
gress is  going  to  go  out  of  session  in  the  middle  of  November.  We 
are  now  in  the  middle  of  October.  When  are  we  going  to  get  your 
request  for  a  waiver? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  I  can't  give  you  a  date,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  are  aware  of  the  time  crunch? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  time  crunch  and  we 
will  take  that  fully  into  consideration. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  have  to  act  on  this  before  we  leave  in 
the  middle  of  November. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  are  not  doing  anything  without  consulting 
with  you.  We  will  do  nothing  without  consulting  with  Congress. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  appreciate  that,  but  we  have  got  to  move 
on  it,  it  seems  to  me,  fairly  quickly  and  you  are  going  to  have  to 
get  your  request  for  a  waiver  up  here  very  promptly  or  the  whole 
thing  will  just  lapse  after  January  1. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  will  take  that  under  advisement,  sir. 

contacts  with  the  PLO 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Have  we  had  contacts  with  the  PLO  now? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  we  have  had  contacts  with  the  PLO  here  in 
Washington.  We  have  met  with  PLO  officials. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  is  the  primary  focus  of  our  contacts 
with  them  now? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  The  primary  focus  of  our  contacts  both  here  and 
overseas,  our  peace  team  has  met  with  the  PLO  in  the  region,  is 
to  further  the  implementation  of  the  Israeli-PLO  Declaration  of 
Principles. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Who  are  the  chief  interlocutors  here?  Are 
you  the  person  in  the  administration? 

Mr.  Djerejl\n.  Chairman  Arafat  and  other  PLO  officials.  Dennis 
Ross  and  members  of  our  peace  team  now  in  the  region  have  met 
with  him  and  members  of  the  PLO,  so  we  are — our  Ambassador  to 
Tunis  has  met  with  leading  officials  of  the  PLO.  So  we  have  certain 
key  interlocutors  with  the  PLO  at  this  stage.  But  the  main  brunt, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  our  dialogue  with  the  PLO  is  the  furtherance  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
PLO  Commitments  Compliance  Act  which  was  enacted  in  February 
of  1990.  It  calls  for  a  series  of  reports,  one  time  report  and  then 
30-day  reports  after  a  dialogue  has  resumed  and  a  lot  of  other  pro- 


visions  in  it.  I  don't  think  we  have  received  any  report  pursuant 
to  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

When  will  we  get  those  reports  coming  to  us? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Again,  I  don't  have  a  date,  but  the  administra- 
tion will  be  submitting  a  report  consistent  with  the  act  in  due 
course,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  act  requires  a  report  every 
120  days  while  the  dialogue  has  not  been  discontinued  and  we  will 
be  submitting  a  report  within  these  requirements. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  my  understanding  is  that  the  report 
was  required  by  the  statute  30  days  after  the  dialogue  had  been 
resumed.  Now,  we  are  already  beyond  that  time,  so  it  seems  to  me 
that  reports  are  now  due.  That  is  my  impression,  at  least.  I  wish 
you  would  look  into  that  and  let  us  know  what  you  plan  to  be 
doing. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  will  look  into  that. 

donors'  conference 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  wanted  to  go  to  this  Donors'  Conference. 
Less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  pledges  come  from  the  Gulf  states. 
Why  is  that  the  case? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  first,  it  is  a  bit  difficult  to  tally  exact  and 
specific  pledges  from  each  of  the  countries.  The  GCC  has  pledged 
political  and  material  support  to  the  Israeli-PLO  Declaration  of 
Principles.  The  GCC  is  the  Gulf  Corporation  Council — in  other 
words,  the  countries  of  the  Gulf 

Chairman  Hamilton.  My  impression  is  that  only  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  has  pledged,  I  think,  $100  million  for  one  year  as  I  recall, 
and  then  the  UAE  has  a  $5  million  pledge,  are  the  only  two  coun- 
tries in  the  Gulf  states  that  have  made  pledges. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  the  conference  participants,  Mr.  Chairman, 
agreed  that  the  proceedings  were  on  a  closed-door  basis  and  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  disclose  pledges  that  the  donors  them- 
selves have  not  chosen  to  make  public. 

But  the  point  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  working  with  the  GCC 
countries  to  elicit  specific  pledges,  and  Secretary  Christopher 
raised  this  with  the  foreign  minister  of  Kuwait  who,  for  example, 
told  us  that  upon  his  return  to  Kuwait,  that  they  would  make  a 
specific  pledge  through  various  instrumentalities,  and  other  coun- 
tries fi-om  the  Gulf  have  informed  us  of  their  readiness  to  make 
certain  pledges. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So  you  anticipate  other  pledges  coming 
from  the  Gulf  countries? 

Mr.  Djerejlan.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  more  than  the  one-time  pledge  from 
Saudi  Arabia? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Japanese  pledge  of  $225  million  was 
meant  to  be  a  5-year  pledge.  Do  we  expect  additional  assistance 
from  the  Japanese? 

Mr.  Djerejlan.  I  believe  the  Japanese  pledge  for  $200  million 
was  basically  for  the  first  2  years  and  obviously  Japan  plays  a  key 
role  in  the  multilateral  and  has  played  a  very  active  role,  and  I 
expect  Japan  will  remain  engaged  in  this  effort. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  How  are  these  funds  going  to  be  trans- 
ferred? To  whom  are  they  transferred? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  There  is  an  organization  that  has  been  put  into 
place  as  a  result  of  the  Donors'  Conference.  And  let  me  just  explain 
that  the  coordination  of  the  donations  is  very  important.  Obviously, 
the  major  donors  include  the  United  States,  the  EC,  Japan,  the 
Gulf  countries. 

The  Nordics,  Canada,  and  Russia,  through  the  multilateral  steer- 
ing group,  have  formed  an  Ad  Hoc  Liaison  Committee  which  will 
oversee  the  coordination  effort  and  Israel,  the  Palestinians,  Jordan, 
and  Egypt  will  be  associated  with  this  committee. 

This  committee,  sir,  will  meet  every  3  to  6  months  in  Paris  at 
the  Under  Secretary  level  and  the  first  meeting  is  already  sched- 
uled for  November  2.  The  Chair  will  rotate  among  the  seven  mem- 
bers with  Norway  leading  off. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Those  are  the  donors? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Donors.  The  World  Bank  will  act  as  a  secretariat 
to  this  committee  and  manage  the  coordination  effort  on  an  ongo- 
ing basis  through  a  bank  chair  consultative  group. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  multilateral  work- 
ing groups  will  continue  their  activities  focusing  particularly  on  re- 
gional issues  in  close  coordination  with  the  efforts  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Liaison  Committee,  so  you  have  these  committees  in  place. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Liaison  Committee  will  be  meeting  on  November  2 
in  Europe,  in  Paris.  The  World  Bank  is  constituting  itself  as  the 
secretariat  to  the  committee  and  will  be  managing  the  coordination 
effort. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So  that  is  for  the  donors  side.  And  what 
you  are  telling  me  is  that  the  donors  are  going  to  act  in  a  coordi- 
nated way,  one  of  them  is  not  going  to  go  off  on  their  own  and  do 
their  own  thing,  right? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  To  whom  do  they  send  the  money? 

Mr.  Djerejl\n.  That  is  a  key  issue.  We  have  urged  the  Palestin- 
ians to  do  their  utmost  to  establish  viable  receiving  mechanisms  on 
the  ground  to  receive  this  aid. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  That  is  not  yet  in  place? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Certain  things  are  in  place  that  have  been  in 
place  for  many  years,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all, 
there  are  instrumentalities  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  Jericho 
that  have  been  in  place  for  many  years.  There  are  Palestinian  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  are  talking  about  the  NGO's  largely? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  NGO's  largely,  sir.  There  are  also  U.N.  tangents: 
UNDP,  UNWRA,  UNICEF  school  system.  The  Israelis  and  PLO's 
have  established  these  various  bilateral  committees,  including  an 
Economic  Cooperation  Committee  in  which  the  instrumentalities 
also  will  be  worked  out  in  terms  of  how  to  channel  funding  into  the 
territories. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK.  Now,  I  am  still  not  clear  to  whom  the 
check  is  written.  I  mean,  let's  take  a  specific  problem.  You  have  the 
problem  of  the  self-governing  entity  of  Palestinian  bureaucracy. 
Day-to-day  bills,  running  the  government,  in  effect,  are  the  func- 
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tions  of  government.  The  Palestinians  don't  have  many  at  this 
point.  They  have  to  exist  on  subsidies. 

What  is  the  financing  mechanism  for  the  self-governing  author- 
ity? Do  we  write  a  check  to  the  PLO? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No.  This  will  all  go  through  the  Ad  Hoc  Liaison 
Committee,  led  by  the  secretariat  of  the  World  Bank.  Projects  will 
be  identified. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Wait.  You  are  telling  me  about  the  donors. 
I  am  asking  about  the  recipient,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  set 
up  yet. 

Mr,  Djerejian.  It  is  not  set  up  yet,  but  the  concept  is  that  the 
donors,  through  this  Ad  Hoc  Liaison  Committee  and  through  the 
secretariat,  will  identify  the  mechanisms  through  which  to  channel 
the  funds.  And  a  lot  of  this  will  be  tied  to  specific  projects. 

And  in  this  case,  Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  just  make  this  one  point: 
The  effort  is  geared  toward,  if  you  will,  three  timeframes.  There  is 
an  immediate  timeframe  for  the  infusion  of  support  to  activities 
that  have  to  be  put  in  place  right  away  including  paying  salaries 
of  teachers,  for  example,  a  police  force.  The  second  one  is  near-term 
development,  and  we  are  talking  about  infrastructure.  And  then 
there  is  longer  term  development  which  the  World  Bank  already 
had  planned,  and  there  will  be  other  concepts  that  will  be  put  into 
effect.  So  there  is  a  timeframe,  and  now  the  pressing  need  for  the 
creation  of  the  instrumentalities. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  your  focus  at  this  point  is  on  the  im- 
mediate timeframe,  I  assume? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Can  you  tell  us  in  rough  terms  how  much 
of  this  aid  is  grant  and  how  much  is  loan?  Has  there  been  any 
analysis  of  this  basis  of  the  pledges? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  don't  think  I  have  a  specific  breakdown. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  ask  you  to  supply  for  the  record, 
if  you  would,  Mr.  Secretary  what  your  best  judgment,  best  knowl- 
edge is  of  the  balance  between  loans  and  grants.  How  much  is  tied 
to  aid?  How  much  is  project  aid?  If  it  is  project  aid,  what  kind  of 
projects  are  we  talking  about  and  what  countries  are  providing 
budget  support  here  and  what  countries  are  not  providing  budget 
support? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  All  of  this  information  is  being  tabulated  now, 
Mr,  Chairman,  But  we  can  provide  you  an  interim  report.  I  can  an- 
swer your  question  in  terms  of  our  contribution  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  that, 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  World  Bank  is  tabulating  the  individual  pledges.  This  is  a  complicated  task, 
because  pledges  were  made  over  various  time  periods  and  in  different  forms  (grants 
vs.  loans).  The  United  States  will  not  be  assembling  this  data  or  publishing  pledges 
of  other  countries.  Early  estimates  are  that  up  to  two-thirds  of  money  pledgea  is 
in  grant  form;  loans  and  loan  guarantee  programs  would  play  more  of  a  role  in  the 
out  years  of  the  program. 

The  World  Bank  has  asked  donors  to  keep  assistance  untied  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible.  Donors  will  be  discussing  projects  and  assistance  priorities  at  the  De- 
cember 16  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Group.  For  the  first  2  years  projects  will 
focus  on  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  social  infrastructure,  housing,  technical  assist- 
ance for  institution  building,  support  for  the  private  sector,  and  investment  feasibil- 
ity studies.  The  question  of  interim  budgetary  support  will  also  be  reviewed.  Two 
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European  donors  are  helping  fund  operating  costs  of  hospitals  and  universities  on 
an  interim  basis. 

U.S.  CONTRIBUTION 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let's  go  to  our  contribution.  We  have 
pledged  $500  million,  as  I  understand  it,  over  5  years.  And  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  $125  million  of  that  is  going  to  be  OPIC  guar- 
antees, $375  million  will  be  bilateral  aspects,  and  that  we  plan  to 
provide  $75  million  in  1994;  is  that  correct?  Is  my  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  you  are  not  going  to  be  seeking  any 
new  funding,  as  I  understand  it,  in  order  to  meet  these  pledges? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No,  we  are  going  to  be  seeking  these  funds 
from 

Chairman  Hamilton.  From  existing  foreign  assistance  funds? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  correct,  which  is  a  very  difficult  effort. 
But  we  are  doing  it.  One  hundred  fifty  million  dollars  will  be  in  aid 
administered  programs,  and  $100  million  for  OPIC  for  the  first  2 
years.  For  the  outyear,  we  plan  to  continue  AID's  contribution  at 
$75  million  per  year  and  add  an  additional  $25  million  in  OPIC  re- 
sources. We  will  consult  closely  with  you  as  we  develop  our  outyear 
commitments. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  we  are  very  interested  in  this,  Mr. 
Secretary.  We  want  to  know  now  much  money  is  loan  guarantees, 
how  much  is  ESF,  how  much  is  P.L.  480,  how  the  money  is  going 
to  be  disbursed,  and  to  what  extent  you  are  going  to  use  the  United 
Nations  if  you  plan  to  do  that. 

How  much  is  going  to  go  to  the  governmental  entities?  How 
much  is  going  to  go  to  the  NGrO's?  And  so  if  you  can  get  that  infor- 
mation to  us  as  it  develops,  we  would  be  most  appreciative. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

[The  information  follows:! 

Decisions  on  allocating  1994  assistance  haven't  yet  been  made.  Between  $100  and 
$125  million  will  be  in  tne  form  of  OPIC  resources  to  promote  private  sector  devel- 
opment. We  plan  to  contribute  $75  million  annually  in  AID  administered  programs. 
This  will  require  some  reprogramming  in  fiscal  year  1994.  It  will  also  require  dif- 
ficult choices  in  the  years  beyond.  With  respect  to  funding  projects  through  the 
U.N.,  the  Donors'  Conference  called  for  doubling  the  amount  of  moneygoing  through 
U.N.  agencies  and  other  NGO's  in  order  to  get  aid  moving  quickly.  Tnese  agencies 
already  have  well  established  programs  in  place.  A  Worla  Bank  team  has  recently 
completed  a  mission  to  the  territories  and  is  developing  a  plan  for  emergency  aid. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  welcome  Assistant  Secretary  Djerejian  to  our  sub- 
committee, and  we  look  forward  to  his  successful  tenure  in  his  new 
position  in  Israel  in  the  near  future.  I  guess  you  will  be  taking  on 
that  post  in  January. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  When  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  sir. 

Mr.  Oilman.  We  hope  the  Senate  acts  a  little  more  expeditiously 
on  that  than  they  have  on  some  of  our  legislation. 

PLO  OFFICE  IN  WASHINGTON 

We  have  witnessed  a  historic  signing  by  Israel  and  the  PLO  of 
a  Declaration  of  Principles,  and  the  Congress  recently  completed 
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action  on  the  waiver  authorities  for  the  President  pertaining  to  the 
opening  of  a  PLO  office  in  Washington.  Yet  there  are  many  serious 
questions,  as  I  have  stated  on  earHer  occasions. 

When  we  considered  the  waiver  of  legislation  on  the  floor,  I  re- 
gret that  our  subcommittee  was  not  given  the  opportunity  to  hold 
full  hearings  on  the  entire  subject  and  on  the  legislation  that  was 
adopted. 

Many  of  us  have  some  serious  concerns  about  what  the  future 
holds,  and  while  PLO  Chairman  Arafat  has  committed  his  organi- 
zation to  Israel's  recognition  and  to  its  compliance  with  several  doc- 
uments, the  proof  is  going  to  be  in  the  doing. 

I  remain  extremely  concerned  that  Chairman  Arafat  has  not  re- 
pudiated the  Intifada.  Terrorist  incidents  against  innocent  Israelis 
continue  to  this  very  day.  Two  hikers  were  killed  just  this  past 
week.  And  the  Israeli  Navy  thwarted  an  infiltration  attempt  by  an 
armed  terrorist  on  a  high-speed  water  scooter  the  same  day.  Just 
the  other  day,  on  Monday,  30  bus  passengers  were  hurt  in  Shiloh 
by  a  Palestinian  suicide  bomber. 

I  do  not  envision  the  success  of  this  entire  effort  unless  the  vio- 
lence comes  to  an  end,  and  I  hope.  Secretary  Djerejian,  that  you 
will  be  addressing  it  as  you  get  a  little  closer  to  assuming  your 
post.  We  have  a  host  of  the  questions,  of  course,  about  the  peace 
process. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  the  PLO  Central  Council  ratified  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  by  a  vote  of  some  63  to  8  with  9  absten- 
tions. However,  it  is  unclear  how  many  members  of  the  PLO 
Central  Council  they  actually  have.  Is  it  composed  of  107  members? 
And  if  so,  what  happened  to  all  of  those  who  didn't  attend?  Does 
that  signify  that  Mr.  Arafat  doesn't  have  full  support  in  his  own 
organization? 

What  assessment  can  you  make  of  Arafat's  strength  if  so  many 
of  the  PLO's  council  members  have  boycotted  that  meeting?  Can 
you  tell  us  who  they  were  that  boycotted  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  I  believe  your  figures  are  basically  correct 
in  terms  of  the  Central  Council's  membership.  We  think  that  ap- 
proximately 87  attended  the  meeting  out  of  107.  But  the  main 
point  here,  is  that  Arafat  has  received  substantial  support  from 
within  the  PLO  for  the  course  that  he  has  embarked  on  with  Is- 
raeli Prime  Minister  Rabin. 

We  believe  that  he  has  solid  support  from  the  mainstream  PLO 
organizations.  There  are  certainly  organizations  in  the  PLO  that 
are  opposed  to  this  peace  process  such  as  the  PFLP  of  George 
Habash  and  PFLP  of  Niaf  Hawatmeh  and  other  groups.  However, 
the  trend  is  to  support  this  historic  decision  that  has  been  made. 

In  this  respect,  one  of  the  basic  thrusts  of  my  prepared  remarks 
is  we  have  no  illusions  about  this.  This  agreement  must  be  trans- 
lated into  facts  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  or  else  the  oppo- 
nents from  within  and  from  without  this  peace  agreement  will  ex- 
ploit the  situation  to  destroy  it.  And,  therefore,  the  Donors'  Con- 
ference and  all  the  focus  we  put  on  getting  the  necessary  resources 
to  change  the  lives  of  the  Palestinians  on  the  ground  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  they  see  that  a  commitment  to  peace  pays  off  in 
dividends  in  their  daily  lives  is  really  essential,  and  that  is  the 
major  thrust  of  our  efforts  now. 
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Congressman  Oilman,  if  I  may,  on  the  first  remark  you  made  in 
terms  of  terrorism  and  acts  of  terrorism,  we  share  your  views  com- 
pletely on  this,  and  we  have  made  clear  to  the  PLO  our  expectation 
that  it  publicly  condemn  acts  of  terrorism  from  whatever  source  as 
a  sign  of  its  commitment  to  both  the  renunciation  of  terrorism  and 
to  the  peace  process. 

I  personally  requested  that  the  PLO  issue  a  public  statement  de- 
nouncing violence  after  terrorist  incidents  in  September  and  I  must 
say  that  Arafat  did  so,  calling  the  Palestinians  to  reject  violence 
and  terrorism  in  the  statement  he  made  on  September  22nd,  1993. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Fatah,  which  is  the  largest  con- 
stituent organization  in  Mr.  Arafat's  organization  in  Damascus, 
warned  against  endorsing  the  Declaration  of  Principles  and  the 
commander  of  the  Fatah  forces  in  Lebanon,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Munir  al-Migdah  rejected  the  Declaration  of  Principles  and  called 
for  Arafat's  resignation,  stating:  "We  are  continuing  the  revolu- 
tion." Even  Ahmed  Jibril's  PFLP-Oeneral  Command  members  at 
the  ratification  meeting  stated  they  are  only  in  favor  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Principles  because  it  is  the  first  step  to  the  liberation 
of  all  Palestine,  and  these  statements  certainly  give  us  a  great  deal 
of  concern,  and  we  wonder  whether  Mr.  Arafat  truly  controls  the 
PLO. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  don't  think  that  Arafat  controls  every  organiza- 
tion within  the  umbrella  of  the  PLO,  certainly  not  the  organiza- 
tions that  I  mentioned  and  the  ones  that  you  mentioned.  But  the 
point  is  that  he  does  have  majority  support  and,  at  this  point,  solid 
majority  support  from  within  his  organization  to  pursue  the  path 
of  peace.  And  every  effort  must  be  made  by  us,  by  the  international 
community,  and  obviously  interaction  between  Israel  and  the  PLO, 
to  ensure  that  that  constituency  for  peace  grows. 

ARAB  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  Oilman.  Well,  we  hope  that  you  will  be  successful  in  your 
efforts  in  that  direction.  What  about  the  boycott?  We  still  haven't 
seen  much  action  with  regard  to  the  boycott.  I  welcomed  the  com- 
ments that  you  made,  very  strong  statements  indicating  the  boycott 
has  to  be  withdrawn  and  yet,  in  an  October  1st  press  conference, 
PLO  executive  committee  member  Yasser  Abed  Rabbo  expressed 
belief  that  the  PLO  will  not  address  the  issue  of  lifting  tne  eco- 
nomic boycott  against  Israel  until  the  future  status  of  Jerusalem  is 
resolved. 

What  is  the  administration  considering  by  way  of  conditioning 
U.S.  aid  to  the  Palestinians  that  will  press  for  an  end  of  the  Arab 
boycott? 

Mr.  Djerejlan.  Basically  our  position  on  the  Arab  economic  boy- 
cott is  a  very  strongs  staunch  position  of  opposition  to  the  boycott 
as  clearly  an  anachronism,  especially  in  light  of  the  historic  events 
of  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  Oilman.  There  is  no  question  we  have  made  good  strong 
statements,  but  what  are  they  doing  on  the  other  side  of  the  bench? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  have  done  more  than  make  strong  state- 
ments. We  have  interacted  with  the  Arab  countries,  I  believe,  in  an 
effective  manner  in  terms  of  certainly  assuring  that,  for  example, 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  aspects  of  the  boycott  are  dismantled. 
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We  have  had  success  in  this  respect  in  the  Gulf  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Kuwait  itself  has  publicly  come  out  and  stated  that  it  is  no 
longer  adhering  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  boycotts.  We  are  urg- 
ing other  Arab  countries  to  come  out  publicly.  Many  Arab  countries 
have  told  us  that  the  secondary  and  tertiary  aspects  of  the  boycott 
which  discriminate  against  American  businessmen  and  investors 
have  been  dropped.  Requirements  are  being  dropped.  No  new  com- 
panies are  being  added  to  the  list.  Companies  are  being  dropped. 

We  are  pursuing  these  efforts,  I  believe,  very  staunchly.  The  Sec- 
retary himself  has  taken  the  lead  in  this.  The  President  has  made 
the  administration's  position  very  clear  on  this,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  all  of  us  in  the  trenches  have  a  very  strong  mandate  to  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  have  the  boycott  dismantled.  We  have  made 
our  views  known  on  a  reported  October  24th  meeting  in  Damascus 
at  the  boycott  league  office  that  we  think  that  that  would  be  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Oilman.  At  that  meeting,  they  are  discussing  adding  addi- 
tional countries  to  the  black  list;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Congressman  Oilman,  that  is  absolutely  correct, 
and  we  have  made  our  views  very  clear  that  would  not  only  be  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction  but  totally  out  of  sync  with  what  is 
happening  in  the  region. 

Mr.  Oilman.  What  is  their  response  to  that? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  think  the  whole  question  of  whether  it  takes 
place  or  not  is  being  reviewed,  and  what  countries  from  the  Arab 
world  will  participate  if  it  does  take  place  is  under  review  now. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  They  are  hearing  the  message.  So,  therefore,  I 
have  no  illusions  about  this.  We  must  continue  our  efforts.  Again, 
it  is  our  clear  view  that  the  boycott  is  an  anachronism.  It  should 
be  dismantled  and  ended. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Is  there  any  consideration  of  giving  some  teeth  to 
our  efforts  by  withholding  aid  until  the  boycott  is  removed? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  In  our  view.  Congressman,  conditioning  our  sup- 
port to  the  Palestinians  would  be  potentially  disruptive  of  the 
jeace  process  itself  and  would  undercut  implementation  of  the  Dec- 
aration  of  Principles  in  the  agreements  that  Israel  and  the  PLC 
lave  si^ed.  I  think  it  would  serve  the  enemies  of  peace  because 
I  think  it  would  undercut  Arafat's  position  also. 

Mr.  Oilman.  In  like  manner,  the  boycott  itself  is  disruptive. 
What  about  Syria  in  all  of  this,  as  we  negotiate  with  them?  The 
Syrian  state-run  newspaper  Tishrin  ran  an  editorial  that  claimed, 
and  I  quote,  Arabs  are  requested  to  tighten  rather  than  abolish  the 
boycott  against  Israel  because  2  years  of  talks  on  the  Middle  East 
in  Washington  produced  nothing  due  to  Israeli  rejection  on  the 
basis  of  just  and  comprehensive  peace. 

Well,  now  that  we  have  a  peace  that  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
prehensive, what  are  we  doing  about  that  kind  of  a  response. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  certainly  do  want  a  comprehensive  Arab-Is- 
raeli peace  settlement  as  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks.  We  think 
that  is  the  only  viable  approach  to  policy.  It  is  the  Madrid  ap- 
proach, Israel  at  peace  with  all  of  its  Arab  neighbors  and  the  Pal- 
estinians. We  will  continue  our  efforts  in  that  respect.  However,  we 
think  that  there  have  been  historic  changes  in  the  region,  to  which 
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countries  in  the  region  should  be  responding  positively  in  terms  of 
the  beginning  of  reconciliation  and  normalization  between  Israel 
and  its  neighbors. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  would  hope  so,  October  18th  New  York  Times  said 
a  senior  Arab  diplomat  is  quoted  to  have  said  any  lifting  or  alter- 
ation of  the  boycott  would  have  to  be  unanimous  and  since  unanim- 
ity is  impossible,  it  will  remain  in  force. 

Is  that  their  approach  to  all  of  this? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Basically  their  approach  along  the  following 
lines:  That  the  primary  boycott  against  Israel  can  only  be  changed 
by  an  Arab  league  decision  involving  all  of  the  Arab  league,  that 
indeed  is  their  position. 

Mr.  Oilman.  What  about  Kuwait?  Are  they  committed  to  trying 
to  help  end  the  boycott?  What  is  the  nature  of  Kuwait's  commit- 
ment to  end  the  boycott? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Kuwait?  We  have  been  in  intense  discussions 
with  the  Kuwaiti  Oovemment  on  this  issue  and  Kuwait  has  done 
much  in  terms  of  dropping  the  secondary  and  tertiary  aspects  of 
the  boycott.  But,  again,  Kuwait,  like  all  the  other  Arab  countries, 
has  said  that  the  primary  boycott  would  be  subject  to  an  Arab 
league  decision. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  welcome  Secretary  Djerejian  and  commend  him  for  his 
very  hard  and  very  serious  efforts  in  this  important  field.  I  would 
like  to  put  the  discussion  in  a  somewhat  broader  framework. 

general  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

You  know,  as  well  as  all  of  us,  the  administration  is  under  enor- 
mous attack  with  respect  to  its  foreign  policy  in  Yugoslavia,  in  So- 
malia, in  Haiti,  and  elsewhere. 

I  have  rarely  seen  in  my  years  here  the  crescendo  of  criticism 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  vis-a-vis  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

And  obviously,  given  the  limitations  of  time,  not  wishing  to  ex- 
amine either  the  basis  or  the  nuances  of  these  attacks,  there  seems 
to  be  one  theme  that  runs  through  much  of  these  attacks,  and  that 
is  the  lack  of  decisiveness  and  force,  forcefulness  perhaps  I  should 
say,  in  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Now,  how  do  we  apply  this  to  the  Middle  East?  There  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  happy  glow  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement  on  the 
South  Lawn,  a  great  deal  of  substantive  and  positive  development, 
much  of  which  you  have  outlined.  But  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  very  powerful  and  organized  attempt  to  destroy  all  this. 

As  you  know,  in  Damascus  an  organization  has  been  established, 
headed  by  Habib  who  runs  the  Marxist  terrorist  group,  to  destroy 
the  peace  efforts.  As  you  know,  wealthy  Saudis,  among  others,  are 
funding  this  effort. 

As  we  have  just  been  through  the  dialogue,  this  ludicrous  and 
idiotic  claim  that  the  entire  Arab  League  must  agree  to  the  lifting 
of  the  boycott  means  that  the  boycott  will  never  be  lifted  because 
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Libya  can  claim  to  oppose  the  lifting  of  the  boycott  or  Iraq  can 
claim  to  be  opposed  to  it.  It  just  doesn't  work.  It  just  doesn't  work. 

You  are  saying  that  we  are  taking  strong  and  staunch  action,  but 
much  of  that  strong  and  staunch  action  is  wholly  ineffective,  it  is 
wholly  ineffective.  A  few  days  ago  on  the  Senate  side.  Senator  Moy- 
nihan  in  a  rather  colorful  way  reminded  you  that  perhaps  we 
should  use  more  effective  language  with  the  Kuwaitis,  catching  the 
Emir  as  he  moves  from  wedding  bed  to  wedding  bed  during  those 
brief  respites. 

Now,  I  simply  think  that  this  process  of  creating  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  so  important  that  we  must  risk  some  exposure  of 
our  political  and  economic  and  diplomatic  muscle  to  achieve  the 
goals  and  that  these  very  gentle  approaches  won't  work. 

SYRIA 

Let  me  deal  with  Syria.  Syria  continues  to  harbor  a  whole  range 
of  Arab  terrorist  groups  in  Damascus;  is  that  correct,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Syria  continues  to  give  safe  haven  to  various 
groups  that  have  been  involved  and  are  involved  in  terrorism  and, 
therefore,  remain  on  the  terrorism  list. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  understand  that  Syria  remains  on  the  terrorism 
list.  What  does  the  Syrian  foreign  minister  tell  you  when  you  bring 
this  to  his  attention  that  they  are  providing  a  base  of  operations 
for  terrorist  groups  hell  bent  on  destroying  the  peace  process? 
What  does  he  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  as  you  well  know,  more  than  anyone,  we 
have  been  engaged  with  the  Syrian  Government  in  a  very  in-depth 
exchange  over  the  last  few  years  on  this  issue.  And  there  have 
been  certain  progress  made  as  a  result  of  these  exchanges  and  cer- 
tain things  that  have  not  been  done  which  do  not  allow  us  to  pro- 
ceed with  taking  Syria  off  the  list. 

What  we  can  point  to  on  the  positive  side  of  the  equation,  and 
I  realize  all  of  this  is  relative,  is  that  the  Syrian  Government,  from 
all  evidence  that  we  have,  and  we  watch  this  very  closely,  has  not 
been  engaged  in  any  act  of  terrorism  since  1966. 

Secondly,  after  much  discussion,  the  Syrians  told  us  their  own 
definition  of  terrorism.  They  have  this  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes terrorism  and  what  constitutes  national  liberation.  You  are 
very  familiar  with  those  arguments,  Congressman  Lantos.  While  I 
was  still  in  Damascus  as  Ambassador  they  did  redefine  their  defi- 
nition to  say  that  any  act  of  violence  outside  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tories would  be  considered  by  Syria  as  an  act  of  terrorism.  That 
doesn't  satisfy  our  definition  by  any  means  but,  again,  the  dialogue 
that  we  engaged  in  with  the  Syrians  led  to  certain  results. 

Thirdly,  in  response  to  your  question  what  did  the  Syrian  leaders 
and  officials  tell  us  that  these  groups  that  are  in  Damascus  and 
who  do  use  Damascus  to  make  these  various  statements  of  recent 
data,  the  Syrians  have  told  us  that  they  would  not  allow  words  to 
be  translated  into  violent  deeds.  Again,  I  am  telling  you  what  we 
are  being  told. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  equation,  after  much  discussion  with  the 
Syrians,  we  still  see  in  Syria  and  in  the  Bekaa  and  areas  in  which 
the  Syrian  Army  is  garrisoned,  groups  that  have  been  and  are  in- 
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volved  in  terrorism.  And  as  long  as  Syria  provides  that  safe  haven, 
this  is  the  core  issue  of  why  they  remain  on  that  Hst. 

Mr.  Lantos.  You  know,  I  watched  along  with  a  large  number  of 
other  people  Assad  being  interviewed  on  the  MacNeil/Lehrer  pro- 
gram. It  was  a  remarkable  interview  for  its  unmitigated  arrogance 
because  what  Assad  claims  is  really  unconditional  surrender  by  the 
Israelis  who  happened  to  have  won  that  war  which  resulted  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Golan. 

I  am  wondering  how  forcefully  we  tell  the  Syrians  during  our 
meetings  with  them  that  an  approach  which  guarantees  that  at  the 
outset  100  percent  achievement  of  all  of  their  goals  is  an  absurdity, 
and  they  have  to  wake  up  to  the  realities  of  the  situation  as  it  ex- 
ists. 

I  just  do  not  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  while  we  would  all  prefer  a 
comprehensive  settlement  along  all  fronts,  whether  it  might  not  be 
more  productive  for  a  while  to  indicate  to  the  Syrians  that  as  long 
as  they  provide  safe  haven  to  all  these  terrorist  groups,  as  long  as 
they  approach  the  peace  process  with  wholly  unaccepted  rigid 
maximalist  demands,  perhaps  they  need  a  period  of  cooling  off 
until  they  understand  that  the  peace  process  consists  of  give  and 
take.  It  is  an  accommodation,  and  not  all  the  accommodation  will 
be  on  one  side. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  degree  of  flexibility  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
has  shown  vis-a-vis  the  Golan,  which  took  enormous  political  cour- 
age in  a  political  democracy.  Aiid  I  just  wonder  if  we  have  not  been 
running  too  fast  and  too  recklessly  after  Hassad  trying  to  accom- 
modate him. 

I  also  have  two  other  brief  items  I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would 
respond  to.  I  am  getting  reports  that  Iraq  has  been  establishing 
with  great  success  front  organizations  to  circumvent  the  embargo. 
Many  of  these  front  organizations,  I  understand,  are  in  Jordan.  A 
very  large  number  of  these  are  in  India. 

I  have  a  twofold  question.  First,  are  you  aware  of  these  and,  sec- 
ond, if  so,  what  specific  representations  are  we  making  to  the  re- 
spective governments  to  deal  with  this  issue? 

My  final  question  relates  to  the  mindboggling  statement  by  Rus- 
sia that  they  would  veto  any  additional  sanctions  against  Libya.  As 
one  of  Mr.  Yeltsin's  strongest  supporters  on  the  Hill,  I  simply  can- 
not comprehend  how,  given  Russia's  present  situation  and  des- 
perate need  for  our  friendship  and  our  support,  that  they  can  object 
to  additional  sanctions  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  this 
horrendous  terrorist  act  involving  the  death  of  scores  of  American 
citizens.  And  I  wonder  what  damage  has  been  made  or  is  being 
planned  in  the  Kremlin  with  respect  to  this  item. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Those  are  characteristically  very  complex  and 
very  comprehensive  questions  that  you  have  asked.  Congressman 
Lantos.  Let  me  try  to  answer  them  one  by  one  as  well  as  I  can. 

First,  you  have  raised  the  very  basic  question  on  our  Middle  East 
policy.  In  these  times,  you  stated  that  the  whole  issue  of  foreign 
policy  is  so  contentiously  being  debated  in  our  country.  I  believe 
that  the  administration  nas  in  place  a  very  coherent  and  effective 
Middle  East  policy,  coherent  in  its  strategic  scope  and  effective  in 
its  implementation.  And  let  me  just  briefly  explain  that. 
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The  major  thrusts  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East  are 
posited  on  regional  conflict  resolution  with  the  Arab-Israeli  peace 
process  at  the  center  of  that.  And  certainly  our  country's  efforts 
and  the  President's  and  the  Secretary's  engagement  of  this  are  so 
well  known.  And  we  are  having  success. 

Let  me  make  a  little  note  about  that  success.  One  thing  that 
many  people  forget  when  they  look  at  the  Madrid  process  is  that 
it  is  posited  on  two  fundamental  criteria.  One,  is  comprehensive 
based  on  242  and  388.  These  two  key  U.N.  resolutions  direct  face 
to  face  negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  interlocutors. 
Whatever  way  it  is  done,  from  the  bargaining  tables  at  Madrid  in 
which  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  progress  or  secret  meetings  in 
Oslo  or  future  meetings  of  another  kind,  if  the  end  result  is  a  via- 
ble, durable  peace,  I  think  that  process  is  one  of  the  success  stories 
of  foreign  policy  and  we  will  obviously  continue  that.  The  President 
and  Secretary  are  determined  to  do  so  on  all  fronts,  including  the 
Sjo-ian-Israeli  front  which  I  will  get  to. 

The  other  pillar  of  our  policy  is  security,  especially  in  areas  of 
vital  interest  to  the  United  States  and  we  have  to  be  careful.  I 
know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  debate  on  what  now  constitutes  U.S. 
vital  interests  in  foreign  policy.  Certainly  the  Persian  Gulf  rep- 
resents a  vital  security  interest  for  the  obvious  reasons  of  energy 
and  our  relationship  with  the  countries  in  that  region. 

We  have  in  place  a  very  coherent  policy  based  on  assuring  the 
defense  of  these  countries,  one,  by  their  own  efforts;  second, 
through  collective  security  arrangements  which  we  are  producing. 
We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  they  have  made  on  collective 
security  arrangements— but  that  is  another  aspect  of  our  policy; 
and  third,  by  our  own  interaction  in  terms  of  access,  prepositioning 
materials,  and  playing  our  own  role  with  the  countries  involved. 

I  think  any  potential  aggressor  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  to  think 
twice  before  they  act.  We  have  put  muscle  behind  that  in  terms  of 
our  reaction  in  Iraq,  for  example,  with  the  assassination  attempt 
against  former  President  Bush  and,  therefore,  the  sanctions  regime 
we  have  against  Iraq  in  terms  of  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions 
and  the  coherent  policies  that  we  have  in  place  vis-a-vis  Iran  to 
make  sure  Iran  does  not  become  a  future  threat  to  that  part  of  the 
world. 

The  other  aspect  of  our  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  the  third  pil- 
lar, is  what  I  call  fundamental  U.S.  values  and  how  we  translate 
this  into  foreign  policy.  This  is  democratization,  human  rights,  and 
our  position  on  Islam  and  Islamic  extremism,  which  I  have  outlined 
in  the  speech,  which  I  know  you  are  aware  of  Therefore,  I  would 
defend  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East  as  one  of  a  coherent 
policy  framework  that  has  the  potential  for  the  effective  and  rea- 
soned application  of  force  when  necessary.  And  I  think  that  is  one 
thing  that  would  be  very  hard  for  people  to  argue  with. 

Now,  on  Syria,  first,  our  dialogue  with  the  Syrians  is  certainly 
not  a  one-sided  dialogue.  Congressman  Lantos,  in  terms  of  the 
peace  process.  We  are  very  effectively  engaged  with  President  Has- 
s£in  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin,  and  Secretary  Christopher  plays  a 
key  role  as  an  active  intermediary  between  the  two  leaders. 

And  what  we  are  telling  the  Syrians  is  they  have  to  look  at  ac- 
commodating the  key  issues  of  land,  peace,  and  security,  just  as 
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Rabin  on  his  side  is  addressing  the  key  issues  of  land,  peace,  and 
security  between  Israel  and  Syria.  There  are  no  free  lunches  here 
and  there  cannot  be  any  unilateral  or  one-sided  settlements  or  else 
they  won't  last. 

But  what  I  think  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  this  his- 
toric moment,  whether  it  takes  weeks  or  months,  whatever  the 
timeframe  may  be,  we  must  continue  the  serious  engagement  of 
Hafaz  al-Assad  on  one  side,  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin  on  the 
other,  to  do  everything  we  can  to  get  Israel  and  Syria  to  agree  on 
the  Declaration  of  Principles  based  on  land,  peace,  and  security. 

That  will  allow  them  to  then  negotiate  a  viable  peace  agreement 
on  their  front.  This  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  elements  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  we  are  engaged  to  do  what  we  can  in  that  re- 
spect. 

In  terms  of  the  funding  of  Islamic  extremist  groups,  we  are  very 
concerned  about  that  and  we  are  continually  demarching  various 
governments  to  do  what  they  can  to  stop.  They  tell  us  public  fund- 
ing has  stopped  from  various  Arab  countries  to  do  what  they  can 
to  stop  private  funding  of  charitable  organizations  that  many  times 
turn  out  to  be  groups  that  follow  extremist  policies. 

In  terms  of  the  Iraqi  front  organizations,  we  have  followed  this 
issue  very  closely,  especially  in  Jordan  where  there  have  been  Iraqi 
front  companies  and  a  very  active  Iraqi  Embassy — in  terms  of  pro- 
moting whatever  commercial  enterprises  they  can — but  we  have  re- 
ceived excellent  cooperation,  especially  in  the  last  8  months,  from 
the  Jordanian  Grovernment  in  identifying  and  restricting  the  activi- 
ties of  these  Iraqi  front  companies  and  assuring  an  effective  sanc- 
tions regime  on  the  Iraqi-Jordanian  border. 

We  sent  a  team  under  Ambassador  Newton  to  Jordan  recently  to 
determine  what  more  effective  measures  can  be  taken  for  sanctions 
enforcement  and  what  can  be  done  at  the  same  time  to  alleviate 
the  economic  consequences  of  these  sanctions  regime  on  Jordan, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  results  of  that  and  we  will  be 
proceeding  on  it. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  one  of  the  things  we  follow  extremely 
closely  is  the  integrity  of  the  sanctions  regime  against  Iraq  under 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions  and  especially  working  very 
closely  with  Jordan  and  we  are  getting  excellent  cooperation  from 
Jordan. 

On  Iran,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  written  response  to  that  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  factual  information  on  the  existence  of  front 
companies  in  Iran 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  said  India. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I'm  sorry.  I  thought  you  said  Iran.  India.  India. 
I  was  not  aware  of.  We  will  look  into  that  and  we  will  provide  you 
our  assessment  of  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

We  have  no  hard  evidence  of  Iraqi  front  companies  operating  in  India.  When  spe- 
cific cases  of  apparent  sanctions  evasion  have  arisen  involving  Indian  companies,  we 
have  promptly  Drought  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  India.  Indian 
officials  always  have  reiterated  their  country's  commitment  to  enforcing  sanctions. 
They  also  have  noted  that  they  cannot  prevent  their  private  companies  from  selling 
goods  to  third  countries  not  covered  by  sanctions.  Indian  goods  are  finding  their  way 
mto  Iraq  via  third  countries,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  this  is  done  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Government  of  India.  We  remain  alert  to  such  concerns,  and  will 
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continue  to  work  with  the  Government  of  India  when  shipments  appear  destined  for 
Iraq. 

Mr,  Djerejian.  In  terms  of  your  last  question  on  Russia  and  Lib- 
y£ui  sanctions,  we  have  made  this  week  and  last  week  our  position 
to  Russia  and  the  Russian  leadership  very  clear  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  Libya  comply  with  U.N.  Resolutions  731  and 
748.  Pan  Am  103  and  the  UTA  incidents  are  some  of  the  most  e^e- 
gious  acts  of  international  terrorism.  We  will  not  let  this  go  with- 
out a  response. 

And,  therefore,  we  again  waited  to  see  for  a  moment  and  we 
were  skeptical,  sir,  that  of  these  recent  approaches,  that  Libya  was 
prepared  to  give  up  the  two  suspects  in  Pan  Am  103.  We  have  been 
skeptical  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  when  all  these  intermediaries 
say  that  somehow  Qadhafi  is  ready  to  do  this. 

It  did  not  happen  by  October  1st.  And,  therefore,  we  are  now 
stepping  up  reinforced  sanctions  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  that  will  address  limited  assets  freeze,  oil  technology 
equipment  ban,  and  closing  some  of  the  loopholes  in  the  former  res- 
olutions that  apply  to  Libyan  Airways  and  other  matters. 

And  the  Russians  are  abundantly  clear  on  our  position  on  this 
matter. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr,  Lantos,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you  verv  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  thanking  you  for  all  of 
your  efforts  throughout  the  years  and  especially  in  your  bein^  so 
forthcoming  and  so  forthright  in  your  presentations  m  the  limited 
time  that  I  am  here. 

Let  me  follow  up  on  Chairman  Hamilton's  querying  you  with  ref- 
erence to  the  $500  million  that  the  United  States  at  the  Middle 
East  Donors'  Conference  indicated  that  it  would  provide. 

And  the  chairman  asked  you  how — ^how  these  funds  would  be 
spent,  and  you  indicated  that  you  would  provide  additional  infor- 
mation regarding  same. 

What  I  am  interested  in  is:  Has  the  administration  made  a  com- 
mitment that  it  will  not  reduce  assistance  to  Israel  and  Egypt  to 
come  up  with  these  funds? 

Mr,  Djerejian,  Our  position,  Congressman  Hastings,  is  that  we 
support  the  continuation  of  the  assistance  levels  for  both  Israel  and 
Egypt  at  the  currently  funded  levels  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

LIFTING  OF  BOYCOTT 

Mr,  Hastings.  All  right,  I,  like  Congressman  Oilman,  was  very 
pleased  with  reference  to  your  comments  regarding  the  lifting  of 
the  boycott,  that  is  in  your  official  remarks.  But  I  really  am  con- 
cerned to  know,  aside  from  expressing  it  publicly  as  you  have,  the 
President  has,  the  Vice  President  has,  the  Secretary  has,  and  ex- 
pressing it  in  diplomatic  channels,  is  there  anything  else  that  can 
be  done? 

Because,  as  you  know,  I  am  a  recent  author  of  yet  another  of  the 
resolutions  asking  for  the  lifting  of  the  boycotts,  but  it  has  been 
going  on  around  here  for  a  long  period  of  time,  long  before  I  was 
here.  And  nothing  seems  to  be  done  about  it. 

Is  there  anything  else  that  we  can  do?  And  if  so,  what? 
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Mr.  Djerejian.  I  think  what  we  are  doing  has  not  been  ade- 
quately recognized  in  terms  of  results.  I  think  the  accent  is  on 
what  has  not  been  done.  And  I  agree  that — let  me  state  very  forth- 
rightly  here  that  our  position  is  staunchly  that  the  Arab  economic 
boycott  must  being  dismantled.  The  time  has  come  that  it  must  be 
ended  in  all  its  aspects — primarily,  secondary,  and  tertiary.  That  is 
this  administration's  position. 

We  have  been  working  very  hard  on  this.  I  outlined  that  the  very 
first  trip  that  Secretary  Christopher  took  to  the  region.  He  raised 
the  boycott  out  in  Saudi  Arabia  with  King  Fahd  and  he  raised  it 
with  tne  emir  of  Kuwait  in  Kuwait  City.  Again,  this  was  the  very 
first  trip  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  this  administration  in  which 
this  became  one  of  the  major  issues. 

We  have,  in  a  very  coordinated  manner  and  very  consistent  man- 
ner, been  prodding,  working  to  see  that  American  companies  and 
businesses  in  the  first  instance  are  not  discriminated  against.  We 
have  had  success  in  this  because  there  has  been  significant  meas- 
ures taken  by  countries  in  the  Arab  world  to  drop  many  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  boycott.  Again,  Kuwait 
has  come  out  publicly  and  said  it  is  dropping  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  boycott  restrictions. 

We  are  urging  other  countries  to  come  out  publicly.  Some  of  them 
are  very  reluctant  to  do  so  because  of  obvious  political  reasons,  but 
we  are  urging  upon  them  that  this  is  a  new  day,  a  new  era.  When 
Israel  and  the  PLO  have  not  only  signed  agreements  on  mutual 
recognition  but  a  Declaration  of  Principles  in  which  they  are  estab- 
lishing joint  economic  committees  and  planning  how  Israel  and  the 
past  continuance  are  going  to  work  at  and  buildup  the  economic  in- 
frastructure of  the  territories,  the  boycott  is  a  total  anachronism. 
It  is  a  total  anachronism.  I  cannot  explain  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Right. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  And,  therefore,  with  this  new  breakthrough  in 
the  peace  process,  we  are  continuing  our  efforts.  And  as  I  said,  we 
are  beginning  to  see  some  real  further  steps  taken  in  terms  of  Arab 
countries  being  very  reluctant  to  add  companies  to  the  boycott  list, 
taking  off  companies,  and  not  proceeding  with  these  requirements. 

Some  of  the  Arab  countries  have  come  and  told  us,  "Give  us  an 
example  where  an  American  company  is  being  discriminated 
against  because  of  the  boycott,  and  we  will  take  a  look  at  that  and 
see  it  does  not  happen."  So  there  is  progress  being  made. 

Are  we  satisfied?  No.  I  know  that  you  are  not  satisfied.  But  we 
are  making  a  full-faith  effort. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Right.  And  at  the  same  time,  it  does  appear  that 
other  companies  are  being  placed  on  the  boycott  list  or  at  least  dis- 
cussions in  that  regard.  I  understand  and  appreciate  it  very  much. 

PLO  OFFICE 

My  final  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  has  to 
do  with  the  waiver  that  we  allowed  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Or- 
ganization to  establish  an  office  here  in  Washington.  Just  how  do 
you  envision  the  nature  of  that  office,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  what  if 
anything  are  we  going  to  be  doing  to  monitor  it  and  when  is  the 
marginal  line  extant,  if  crossed,  that  will  allow  the  administration 
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to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  PLO  may  not  be  living  up  to  the  facili- 
tation act  in  certain  of  its  particulars? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Congressman  Hastings,  on  the  office,  the  pri- 
mary purpose — and  I  would  like  to  be  very  clear  on  this — of  any 
office  set  up  in  Washington  by  the  PLO  will  certainly  not  be  an  em- 
bassy. 

Mr.  Hastings.  All  right. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Its  staff  will  not  have  the  corresponding  diplo- 
matic privileges  and  immunities.  The  purpose  of  any  office  in 
Washington  will  be  to  support  the  bilateral  negotiations  with  Israel 
on  implementation  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  that  Israel  and 
the  PLO  signed. 

Now,  as  part  of  this  purpose,  I  also  want  to  make  clear  we  do 
expect  the  staff  of  this  office  to  interact  with  representatives  of  for- 
eign governments,  international  institutions,  and  the  U.S.  public 
and  I  am  sure,  you  know,  they  have  been  up  on  the  Hill  and  they 
will  be  interacting  with  Congress.  So  it  is  in  everyone's  interests 
for  the  PLO  to  explain  how  the  PLO  will  be  cooperating  with  Israel 
to  carry  out  the  historic  agreement  they  reached. 

So  that  is  our  thinking  in  terms  of  the  office,  and  we  will  be  obvi- 
ously consulting  very  closely  with  Congress  in  terms  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  let  me  request 
that  my  prepared  statement  be  included  in  the  hearing  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Andrews  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.! 

Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  join  my  colleagues  in  commending  you  for 
your  efforts  in  helping  to  create  this  climate  of  hope  in  which  we 
speak  today. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Having  said  that,  there  are  some  remaining  eco- 
nomic frustrations  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about,  one  specific  and 
one  general. 

COMMERCIAL  CLAIMS  AGAINST  SAUDI  ARABL\ 

Three  years  ago,  there  were  in  excess  of  half  a  million  Americans 
in  the  deserts  in  Saudi  Arabia  who  accomplished,  among  other 
things,  the  protection  of  Saudi  sovereignty  successfully  in  the  wake 
of  the  threat  from  Saddam. 

Many  of  us  feel  a  great  sense  of  frustration  in  that  the  commer- 
cial claims  of  some  of  our  American  employers  have  been  frustrated 
and  not  dealt  with  in  the  fairest  way  possible.  I  know  there  are  a 
range  of  claims  across  the  board,  one  in  which  I  became  interested 
because  it  involves  a  large  employer  in  my  district  called  Gibbs  & 
Hill. 

I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  Christopher  on  the  24th  of  September 
about  my  continuing  exasperation  over  this  problem,  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  see  if  I  get  an  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Djerejl\n.  I  promise  you  will  get  an  answer  very  expedi- 
tiously. 
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[The  information  detailing  events  after  the  hearing  was  submit- 
ted for  the  record  and  follows:] 

The  Department  continues  its  efforts  to  facilitate  resolution  of  the  Gibbs  &  HUl 
claim.  In  August,  Ambassador  Bandar  wrote  that  the  Saudis  would  pay  nothing  on 
this  claim,  citing  the  Saudi  judicial  system  decision  against  Gibbs  &  Hill.  On  Octo- 
ber 28,  I  obtained  from  Ambassador  Bandar  a  commitment  to  receive  material  from 
Gibbs  &  Hill  supporting  its  claim  and  to  reconsider  his  position. 

On  October  29,  a  senior  official  from  the  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs  met  with 
representatives  of  Gibbs  &  Hill  to  discuss  this  arrangement  and  other  ways  the  De- 

eartment  could  facilitate  resolution  of  this  outstanding  dispute.  Ofllcials  from  the 
•epartment's  Near  East  Bureau  remain  in  frequent  contact  with  representatives  of 
Gibbs  &  Hill  on  this  claim.  On  November  18,  we  provided  the  Saudi  Embassy  docu- 
mentation prepared  by  Hibbs  &  Hill  in  support  of  its  claim.  We  are  now  awaiting 
the  Saudi  response. 

ARAB  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  Andrews.  My  general  concern  is  about  the  concern  that  Mr. 
Hastings  expressed  about  the  continuing  presence  of  this  anachro- 
nism that  is  the  Arab  boycott.  And  I  am  completely  convinced  that 
the  administration's  policy  is  to  overturn  the  boycott,  to  oppose  it 
vigorously  at  every  level. 

I  want  to  ask  if  you  have  considered  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
linking  continuation  of  the  boycott  or  termination  of  the  boycott 
with  me  activities  of  this  October's  Donors'  Conference  and  the 
money  that  has  been  raised  through  it.  It  would  strike  a  lot  of  our 
constituents  incongruous  that  we  are  participating  in  a  fundraising 
effort  for  a  community  that,  on  the  one  hand,  will  receive  the 
money  and  on  the  other  hand,  will  actively  discourage  normal  com- 
mercial relations  with  some  of  the  businesses  paying  taxes  to  con- 
tribute that  money.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  good  policy  or  not  to  link 
those  two,  but  have  you  considered  it?  And  if  so,  what  are  your  con- 
clusions? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  First,  Congressman,  the  linking  of  the  boycott  in 
this  manner,  I  think,  would  be  contrary  to  our  own  efforts  on  the 
peace  process.  And  I  think  that  such  linkage  would  be  destructive 
and,  speaking  very  frankly,  would  support  the  enemies  of  peace. 
And,  therefore,  we  do  not  support  linking  the  boycott  to  the  Donors' 
Conference  in  a  manner  that  you  have  outlined. 

And  here,  this  is  not  just  a  bureaucratic  reaction.  I  mean,  we  are 
talking  about  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  a  viable,  comprehensive  Arab-Israeli  peace 
settlement,  that  we  must  do  everything  possible  with  integn*ity  to 
accomplish.  And,  therefore,  we  should  not  make  the  peace  process 
hostage  to  such  a  linkage. 

We  have  thought  of  all  the  options  and  even  have  looked  at  the 
various  options  open.  We  simply  don't  think  it  is  the  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Ar«)REWS.  The  implicit  assumption  underlying  that  policy  is 
that  the  Arab  States  involved  in  the  boycott  will  decide  voluntarily 
that  it  is  in  their  best  interests  to  terminate  the  boycott.  What  spe- 
cific manifestations  will  lead  to  that  conclusion?  What  trade  devel- 
opments or  commercial  developments  do  you  think  are  the  sign- 
posts that  say  that  that  conclusion  is  on  the  way?  What  should  we 
look  for? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  think  what  you  look  for  is,  first,  the  continu- 
ation of  the  dismantling  totally  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  as- 
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pects  of  the  boycott  which  discriminated  against  the  American  com- 
panies and  businessmen. 

The  other  thing  to  look  for  is  what  we  are  pushing  at  the  politi- 
cal level,  what  we  call  the  reconciliation  moves  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  world,  and  where  the  Arab  world  can  begin  to  take  ac- 
tions to  contact  Israel  at  different  levels.  It  could  be  private  busi- 
nessmen. It  could  be  cultural  groups.  It  could  be,  for  example,  one 
of  the  things  we  have  seen  already,  Tunisia  agreeing  to  host  the 
multilateral  working  group  in  Tunisia  and  that  is  historic,  at  least 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  following  those  issues  for  many  years. 

Here  you  have  an  Arab  country  that  is  hosting  an  Israeli-Arab 
meeting  where  you  have  Israeli  officials,  delegates  coming  to  an 
Arab  country  that  does  not  recognize  Israel  but  that  in  which  you 
are  having  Israelis  coming.  Again,  the  interaction  at  various  levels 
from  the  bottom  up.  Efforts  such  as  Seeds  of  Peace  are  the  bringing 
of  children  together:  Palestinian,  Israeli,  Jordanian,  Egyptian  chil- 
dren. 

There  are  all  aspects  of  reconciliation  that  we  are  pushing.  The 
fact  that  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  Ms.  Morocco,  are  meeting  with 
King  Hassan,  I  think  these  are  political  efforts  that  complement 
the  peace  process  and  the  progress  made  in  the  peace  process  cou- 
pled with  our  continuing  efforts  on  the  boycott  and  to  lay  out  that 
it  is  simply  unseasonable  for  this  discrimination  to  continue  and 
see  the  results  of  this.  I  think  it  is  the  way  to  go. 

We  are  not  satisfied.  I  sense  the  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  on  the  part  of  this  and  public  opinion.  We  are  also  not 
satisfied.  We  would  like  to  see  the  whole  thing  dismantled.  But  this 
is  the  most  effective  approach  that  we  believe  we  could  take. 

On  your  second  question,  Congressman  Andrews,  I  would  like  to 
say  we  share  this  concern — which  is  a  major  one,  I  know,  especially 
on  the  Hill — on  several  long-standing  commercial  claims  by  U.S. 
firms  against  entities  of  the  Saudi  Government.  I  can  report  to  you 
that  as  of  September  30th,  all  but  a  few  of  the  outstanding  dis- 
putes on  our  list  have  been  resolved  through  the  review  mechanism 
established  by  former  Secretary  Baker  and  Foreign  Minister  Shara' 
last  year. 

Discussions  are  under  way  between  the  parties  in  the  last  two 
cases  that  remain.  And  I  will  personally  send  you  a  letter  on  Gibbs 
&  Hill  and  to  give  you  the  status. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  just  indicate  to  you,  along  with  Mr. 
Andrews,  my  concern  about  this.  There  are  four  cases  unresolved, 
I  believe,  the  Gibbs  &  Hill  case.  The  Leo  Daly  case,  the  Harbert 
case  is  still  not  fully  resolved,  still  contentious,  and  the  National 
Medical  Enterprises  case  as  well.  And  in  some  of  those  instances, 
at  least,  I  don't  think  the  Saudis  are  even  meeting  with  the  parties. 

So  I  would  appreciate  along  with  Mr.  Andrews  anything  you  can 
do  to  see  if  we  can  get  these  resolved.  They  have  been  lingering  for 
a  very  long  time,  and  progress  has  been  made  on  a  number  of  other 
cases,  but  these  four  remain  unresolved.  And  I  hope  you  can  be 
helpful  to  us  and  to  the  American  firms  in  getting  them  resolved. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  will  continue  to  make  all  our  efforts.  You 
know,  I  have  been  personally  involved  in  this  and  we  will  submit 
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to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  Congressman  Andrews,  a  status  re- 
port on  where — of  our  efforts  and  where  these  cases  are. 

[The  information  detaiHng  events  after  the  hearing  was  submit- 
ted for  the  record  and  follows:] 

The  Department  has  sought  for  several  years  to  facilitate  resolution  of  a  number 
of  longstanding  commercial  claims  by  U.S.  firms  against  the  Saudi  Government.  Fol- 
lowing an  exchange  of  letters  between  Secretary  Baker  and  Foreign  Minister  Saud 
last  year,  major  progress  has  been  made  in  resolving  these  disputes.  Thirteen  of  the 
14  cases  on  the  original  list  referred  to  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  Defense  Authorization 
bill  have  been  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

In  November,  the  Saudi  Embassy  settled  the  claims  of  National  Medical  Enter- 
prises, Inc.,  and  Leo  Daly  Co.  We  continue  our  dialogue  with  the  Saudi  Embassy 
in  search  of  a  resolution  of  the  remaining  claims.  Ambassador  Bandar  has  been  in- 
volved personally  and  assured  me  on  October  28  of  his  willingness  to  meet  with  the 
Hill  to  discuss  individual  cases. 

During  this  October  28  meeting,  Ambassador  Bandar  agreed  to  reconsider  his  de- 
cision in  the  Gibbs  &  Hill  case.  On  November  18,  we  provided  the  Saudi  Embassy 
documentation  prepared  by  Gibbs  &  Hill  in  support  of  its  claim.  We  are  now  await- 
ing the  Saudi  response. 

This  leaves,  potentially,  Harbert-Howard  as  the  only  case  which  is  unresolved  or 
without  a  clear  understanding  on  next  steps.  We,  along  with  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Commerce,  have  worked  hard  to  resolve  the  Harbert  claim.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  has  been  no  movement  since  the  $6.8  million  payment  received  by 
Harbert  in  October  1992,  despite  our  best  efforts.  The  Department  will  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  assist  the  parties  to  resolve  this  dispute  despite  the  wide  gulf  between 
them. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thanks  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Torrecelli. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  with  the  subcommittee  today. 

Let  me  follow  the  conversations  that  just  took  place  by  noting  the 
Saudis  have  resolved  a  vast  number  of  these  cases  and  the  few  that 
remsun  by  chance  happen  to  be  in  New  Jersey.  That  is  extraor- 
dinarily bad  judgment  on  the  Saudis'  part,  not  to  mention  that  one 
of  those  was  in  Indiana.  Let  me  join  my  colleagues  in  hoping  that 
these  do  get  resolved. 

I  would  appreciate,  as  well,  being  kept  informed. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  will  make  this  point. 

SECRET  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  an  undercurrent 
of  discussion  in  the  West  Bank  and  in  Israel,  I  assume,  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  the  peace  agreement — well,  that  there  are  a  set 
of  secret  or  otherwise  undisclosed  side  agreements  dealing  with 
this  peace  agreement. 

Can  you  give  us  some  assurance  that  the  peace  agreement  hav- 
ing been  reached  by  the  PLO  and  Israelis  is  as  we  have  read  it  and 
that,  to  your  knowledge,  there  are  no  other  elements  of  it  otherwise 
undisclosed? 

Mr.  Djerejian,  The  peace  agreement  is  as  we  have  read  it,  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  and  the  mutual  recognition  agreement  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  PLO.  And  there  have  been  various  commit- 
tees, as  you  well  know.  Congressman  Torricelli,  that  have  been  es- 
tablished to  follow  this  through. 
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But  I  think  one  should  not  confuse  what  we  see  as  what  has 
been  agreed  to  the  multiplication  of  contacts  that  are  now  taking 
place  between  Israel  and  the  PLO  at  different  levels. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  That,  of  course,  is  not  my  question.  My  question 
is  that  it  is  alleged  by  some  in  Israeli  politics  and  some  in  Palestin- 
ian politics  that  one  of  greatest  concerns  to  me  is  that  indeed  the 
PLO  has  agreed  to  allow  the  Israelis  to  control  all  investment  deci- 
sions by  the  donors  in  the  West  Bank  exclusively.  This  has  been 
done  in  a  side  agreement.  I  am  assuming  this  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No.  Congressman  Torricelli,  there  are  no  such 
side  agreements,  no  such  secret  agreements. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  But,  in  addition  to  that  particular  case  not  being 
true,  of  which  I  was  convinced  before  I  asked  you,  it  raises  the 
larger  question:  To  your  knowledge  are  there  side  agreements,  ex- 
changes of  letters  dealing  specifically  with  the  peace  agreement 
signed  at  the  time  or  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  peace  agree- 
ment that  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us? 

Mr.  Djerejian,  To  my  knowledge,  there  are  none. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  To  your  knowledge,  there  are  none. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  will  look  into  that,  and  if  that  is  different,  I  will 
let  you  know. 

[The  information  follows:] 

To  our  knowledge,  there  are  no  secret  side  agreements  or  exchanges  of  letters 
dealing  specifically  with  the  peace  agreement  signed  at  the  time  or  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  peace  agreement. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  Now,  I  understand  that  in  the  long  course  of  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  region,  before  and  after  this  peace  agree- 
ment, there  have  been  other  exchanges  of  letters.  But  for  purposes 
of  the  accuracy  of  your  response,  it  would — this  would  cover,  in  my 
mind,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Madrid  discussions  in  the  Norway 
secret  discussions,  and  smce,  if  there  were  side  agreements  or  se- 
cret correspondence  that  otherwise  contradicted  or  amended  the 
peace  agreements  that  have  been  made  public. 

I  would  consider  your  response  to  cover  those.  Can  we  have  that 
as  an  agreement  between  us? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  correct.  I  said  we  would  look  into  this  to 
be  absolutely  sure  of  my  response  and  give  you  an  answer. 

KURDS  in  northern  IRAQ 

Mr.  Torricelli.  I  would  like  to  turn  your  attention,  if  I  could  for 
a  moment,  to  Iraq.  I  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Kurd- 
ish areas  of  Northern  Iraq  and  it  was  most  distressing  opportunity 
for  me. 

It  struck  me  that  while  we  are  enforcing  the  embargo  on  Iraq, 
we  are  attempting  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Kurds  in  Northern 
Iraq  who  are  otherwise  unable  to  purchase  things  for  themselves 
because  of  the  embargo. 

I  believe  that  if  this  were  a  high  school  class  in  English  and  vo- 
cabulary building,  we  would  cite  this  as  an  irony.  This  cannot,  even 
in  the  mner  sanctums  of  the  State  Department,  make  a  terrible 
amount  of  sense.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  begun  an  effort  to 
amend  the  sanctions  to  allow  the  Kurds  to  escape  the  impact  of  the 
sanctions? 
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Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  first,  let  me  answer  your  question  directly. 
But  before  I  do,  let  me  just  state  that  one  of  the  greatest  concerns 
we  have,  of  course,  is  for  the  safety  and  the  integrity  of  the  popu- 
lations in  Northern  Iraq  and,  for  that  matter,  of  all  Iraqis,  espe- 
cially in  Northern  Iraq  and  the  Iraqi  Shiite  area  in  the  South  who 
are  deliberately  being  targeted  and  persecuted,  deprived  of  the 
basic  necessities  of  life  by  the  regime  in  Baghdad. 

The  no-fly  zones  and  security  zones  in  the  north  of  Iraq  provide 
confidence  in  the  effort  of  Nortnern  Iraq  basically  to  help  tne  Kurd- 
ish population  and  the  population  of  the  North.  The  no-fly  zone  in 
the  South  equally  limits  Saddam's  ability  to  use  all  his  military  as- 
sets against  the  Shiite  population  in  the  south  of  Iraq. 

Now,  the  problem — and  I  take  your  argument  on  the  perception 
of  illogical  consequences — is  that  if  the  United  States  which  was  at 
the  very  lead  of  the  elaboration  of  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolutions  against  Iraq,  starts  a  process  of  dismantling  certain  of 
the  sanctions  or  exceptions  to  the  sanctions  that  go  beyond  food 
and  medicine — and  I  pose  the  question  because  it  is  something  that 
can  be  debated — will  this  lead  to  a  softening  or  the  weakening  of 
this  very  cohesive,  coherent  set  of  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolutions. 

Mr,  TORRICELLI.  I  will  take  debate  in  my  estimation  that  the  ex- 
empting of  the  Kurds  from  the  sanctions  is  not  weakening  that  side 
of  the  ledger  in  dealing  with  Saddam,  it  is  strengthening  it.  I 
would  agree  with  you  that  any  exceptions  to  the  sanctions  against 
Saddam  could  potentially  open  the  gates  and  therefore  should  be 
resisted. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  But  in  my  estimation,  this  exemption  makes 
things  more  difficult  for  Saddam  Hussein,  not  less  difficult.  He 
would  be  the  first  to  object  to  this  exemption,  and  in  the  real  life 
in  which  we  live,  let  me  describe  to  you  what  I  think  the  con- 
sequences of  us  not  doing  so  are. 

In  my  visit,  it  was  estimated  that  four  or  five  babies  per  week 
are  dying  in  field  hospitals  because  Saddam  continues  to  turn  off 
the  electric  power,  so  incubators  go  down.  The  temperature  in  hos- 
pitals in  the  summer  exceeds  100  degrees.  Patients  in  post-recovery 
are  djang.  There  is  an  inability  to  purify  water,  so  there  is  a  con- 
tagious disease  problem.  These  are  not  simply  because  of  the  re- 
gime in  Baghdad.  The  instances  that  I  cited  are  also  because  of  the 
regime  in  New  York.  I  don't  mean  Dave  Dinkins,  I  mean  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali,  because  Saddam  Hussein  was  given  the  weapon  of 
cutting  off  electric  power.  And  they  do  not  have  the  options  of  buy- 
ing generators  or  fuels. 

Unless  and  until  that  is  changed,  we  are  a  party,  tragically,  to 
these  events.  And  I  would  urge,  given  the  concern  that  you  men- 
tioned and  I  hope  in  consideration  of  the  assurances  that  I  tried 
to  give  that  those  fears  are  misplaced,  that  we  move  for  this  ex- 
emption. It  is  simply  the  right  thing  to  do  and  particularly  before 
the  cold  winter  months  now  take  another  toll. 

Thank  you. 

And  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  hospitality. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  If  I  may  respond  to  the  comments  Congressman 
Torricelli  mentioned.   I  could  not  sympathize  more  with  you  in 
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terms  of  the  plight  of  the  people  in  Northern  Iraq.  I  just  want  to 
state  that  the  United  States  is  working  closely  with  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York  and  in  Turkey  and  with  relief  organizations  to 
provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  people  in  Northern  Iraq. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  these  efforts  for  the  coming  winter  with 
a  view  toward  making  them  less  reliant  on  aid.  This  year  we  have 
already  spent  about  $40  million  appropriated  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  humanitarian  relief  and  we  spent  an  additional  $23 
million,  Congressman,  appropriated  in  the  DOD  supplemental  for 
relief  in  the  North.  And,  obviously,  we  will  work  to  try  to  avoid  a 
major  crisis  this  winter  and  to  provide  limited  rehabilitation.  We 
are  providing  emergency  generators. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  yield  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

You  are  not  even  requesting  assistance  for  these  people.  How  can 
you  say  that  you  are  interested  in  this  problem.  The  administration 
is  not  even  requesting  assistance.  Assistance  that  has  been  put  in 
has  been  put  in  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Understood.  But  this  is  one  policy. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  If  you  are  so  concerned  about  them,  why 
don't  you  request  assistance? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  because  imder  the  amount  of  monies  that 
have  been  allocated  for  these  purposes,  this  is  what  we  are  doing 
with  them.  And  I  think  this  will  have  an  impact  in  response  to 
what  Congressman  Torricelli  mentioned,  especially  in  terms  of  en- 
ergy and  electricity. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  My  understanding  is  you  won't  even  deal 
with  the  local  election  of  officials  in  Northern  Iraq.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejl\n.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr,  Torricelli.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  is  correct, 
there  are  not  bilateral  discussions  with  the  local  tribal  leaders  of 
the  Kurds. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  part  of  my 
report  to  you  on  my  own  visit,  while  there,  the  papers  have  now 
been  seized  from  the  local  Iraqi  officials. 

It  is  estimated  exceeding  all  estimates  of  American  intelligence, 
that  up  to  200,000  Kurds  may  have  been  killed  by  the  Iraqis  in  the 
last  decade.  More  Kurds  were  killed  by  the  Iraqis  than  died  from 
famine  in  Somalia,  and  yet  the  response  is — not  only  in  my  esti- 
mation— that  we  are  not  helpful  to  them.  They  are  protected  by  a 
shield  of  somewhat  less  than  20  Americans  who  are  there  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

But  indeed,  as  I  stated  previously,  we  are  contributing  to  it  by 
not  allowing  them  to  purchase  or  to  sell  the  limited  oil  they  have. 
This  isn't  even  a  question  where  they  are  demanding  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  save  themselves.  They  have  given  up  on  that.  They  know 
that  we  are  not  asking  for  help,  as  the  Chairman  has  stated. 

Now,  they  are  going  beyond  help.  They  are  just  saying,  "Let  us 
sell  the  things  that  we  have  so  that  we  can  buy  fuel  and  generators 
and  trucks  and  save  our  own  people."  And  yet  here  we  are  ulti- 
mately in  concert  with  Saddam  Hussein  enforcing  his  efforts 
against  those  people. 

Mr,  Lantos.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 
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Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  suspect  I  have  long  since  expired  my  time,  but 
I  am  sure  the  Chairman  would  indulge  us. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  want  to  associate  myself  ven'  strongly  both  with 
Chairman  Hamilton's  comment  and  with  Cfhairman  Torricelli's 
comments.  I  also  think,  without  drawing  a  parallel  that  is  not  quite 
perfect,  I  think  there  is  some  similarity  between  the  bureaucratic 
approach  of  the  administration  to  sanctions  vis-a-vis  the  former 
Yugoslavia  which  initially  were  directed,  presumably 
evenhandedly,  against  everybody  but  really  hurt  only  the  Bosnians 
who  were  initially  the  innocent  victims  of  aggression. 

Here  we  have  sanctions  against  Saddam  Hussein  which  we 
strongly  support  and  applaud,  out  the  victims  in  this  instance  are 
the  very  people  who  have  been  persecuted,  murdered,  tortured, 
harassed  by  him  for  so  long.  So  I  think  the  point  that  Mr.  Torricelli 
raises  has  strong  support  across  the  board  in  this  committee. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Deutsch. 

Mr.  Deutsch.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  questions  from 
the  subcommittee  and  your  answers  have  related  to  this,  then  you 
can  just  refer  me  back  and  I  will  review  the  tapes  of  the  meeting. 

ECONOMIC  BOYCOTT  OF  ISRAEL 

I  am  specifically  concerned  about  something  that  we  dealt  with 
in  the  full  committee  regarding  the  ongoing  Arab  boycott,  economic 
boycott  of  Israel,  and  in  terms  of  countnes,  Arab  countries  that 
clearly  are  allies  of  the  United  States,  including  Saudi  Arabia,  Ku- 
wait, their  activities  regarding  their  continued  participation  in  the 
boycott. 

If  you  can  elaborate  to  some  extent  what  the  Department  is 
doing  right  now  in  terms  of  activities  to  try  to  alleviate  the  boycott. 
It  just  seems  appropriate  that  in  this  new  environment  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  would  again  be  very  appropriate  that  those  types  of 
activity  also  occur.  And  so  if  you  can  iust  elaborate  on  what  the  De- 
partment is  doing  regarding  that  goal. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  interrupt  you?  Mr. 
Deutsch,  with  my  apologies  here. 

Mr.  Oilman  has  to  leave,  I  am  told,  and  he  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  before  you  respond  to  Mr.  Deutsch's  question. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
permitting  me  to  interrupt  his  questioning. 

SYRIAN  JEWRY 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  keep  hearing  confusing  responses  to  our  in- 
quiries on  behalf  of  Syrian  Jewry.  As  you  know,  Syria  promised  to 
allow  freedom  of  exit  for  Syrian  Jews,  and  we  find  it  has  been  a 
mere  trickle  despite  our  numerous  inquiries  and  despite  the  fact 
that  Syria  keeps  contending  they  are  free  to  leave. 

I  would  hope  that  maybe  you  could  enlighten  us  with  regard  to 
that  and  tell  us  what  can  be  done  to  ease  that  problem. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  have  been  continuing  our  efforts,  Congress- 
man Oilman,  and  you  are  very  well  aware  of  these  efforts.  1  can 
state  here  that  since  President  Assad's  April  1992  decision  grant- 
ing freedom  of  travel  to  Syrian  Jews,  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  3,600  to  4,000  members  of  Syrian  Jewish  community  have  re- 
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ceived  exit  permits.  There  remains  in  Syria  approximately  between 
1,100  and  1,200  Syrian  Jews  of  whom  some  300  have  exit  permits 
but  have  not  yet  traveled. 

Exit  permits  continue  to  be  issued  but  at  a  substantially  lower 
rate  in  the  period  from  April  to  October  of  1992. 

We  are  consistently,  persistently  raising  this  issue  with  the  Syr- 
ians including  very  recently  with  Foreign  Minister  Shara'  when  he 
was  here  in  Washington.  And  the  issue  was  raised  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Foreign  Minister  Shara'  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  raise  the  issue  until  we  are  satisfied  that  all  Syrian  Jews 
who  wish  to  travel  can  do  so, 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  hope  they  are  not  going 
to  be  used  as  bargaining  chips  in  the  peace  process. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Deutsch.  You  have  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr,  Deutsch.  Actually,  let  me  follow  up  on  something  Congress- 
man Oilman  just  mentioned.  You  mentioned  a  meeting  earlier  this 
month  with  Secretary  Christopher  and  Foreign  Minister  Shara'. 
And,  again,  I  guess  it  has  been  reported  that  the  Secretary  raised 
the  issue  of  Syrian  Jewry  in  those  discussions.  This  clearly  was  a 
significant  gesture  that  the  Secretary  and  the  administration  made 
to  the  Syrians.  Apparently  it  was  the  first  time  a  meeting  like  that 
has  taken  place  in  a  number  of  years. 

Was  there  anything  specific  that  Mr.  Shara'  was  able  to  commit 
to  that  we  believe  he  will  follow  up  with  regarding  Syrian  Jews? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  we  have  been  told  by  the — ^by  the  Syrian 
foreign  minister  and  other  officials  that  the  decision  that  President 
Assad  took  back  in  April  of  1992  remains  in  place  and  we  were 
given  this  information  in  terms  of  the  current  status.  And  we  will 
continue  our  efforts  on  this. 

Congressman  Deutsch,  on  your  first  question  on  the  boycott,  I 
would  De  very  happy  to  answer  it.  Before  you  came  here,  there  was 
an  extensive  discussion  of  this  by  your  colleagues,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  repeat  my  response  for  you. 

Mr.  Deutsch.  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it.  I  guess 
maybe  if  I  can  focus  on  what  might  be  some  issues  that  were  not 
touched  on  specifically,  and  I  have  had  this  discussion  with  some 
of  your  associates  within  the  Department  which  you  are  probably 
aware  of. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Deutsch.  One  of  things  I  know  I  am  contemplating  and 
other  members  are  contemplating — I  guess  two  separate  issues — 
clearly  the  committee's  intention  is  that  there  be  some  specific  ac- 
tion by  the  PLO  in  terms  of  efforts  to  end  the  boycott  over  the  next 
several  months. 

And  I  assume  that  you  are  working  with  the  PLO  representa- 
tives toward  that  goal? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  are  working  very  closelv  on  the  issue  of  the 
boycott.  We  raised  the  issue  both  here  and  in  Tunis  with  the 
PLO — that  we  feel  that  the  PLO  should  make  strong  efforts  to  ad- 
vise the  other  Arab  States  to  begin  the  dismantling  of  the  Arab  eco- 
nomic boycott,  and  this  is  being  done. 
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Mr.  Deutsch.  And  I  guess  just  sort  of  two  final  questions  that 
might  be  just  parts  of  the  general  answer.  One  is  in  terms  of  the 
members,  the  participants  of  the  Arab  boycott,  have  they  been 
made  aware  both  of  the  administration  and  Congress',  I  think,  very 
united  concern  that  this  is  totally  inconsistent  with  what  is  going 
on  with  the  peace  process? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Deutsch.  And  that  is  at  every  level  within  the  Arab  nations 
who  are  participants  to  it? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  can  assure  you.  Congressman,  that  the  Con- 
gress' views,  which  we  take  as  a  reflection  of  the  views  of  the 
American  people  on  this  issue,  have  been  made  directly  known  to 
the  Arab  leadership  in  all  the  countries. 

President  Clinton  has  addressed  this  issue  with  Arab  leaders. 
Secretary  Christopher  has  consistently  raised  the  issue  and  we 
point  to  the  inadmissibility  and  the  total  anachronism  in  our  view 
that  is  painfully  patent  at  a  time  when  these  historic  measures  of 
peace  between  Israel  and  PLO  are  all  working  together  in  tackling 
a  boycott,  that  is  an  anachronism  whose  day  has  come  and  gone. 
We  got  strong  views  of  Congress  early  on  in  these  discussions. 

Mr.  Deutsch.  Can  you  specifically — again,  if  you  are  repeating 
your  testimony,  please,  there  is  not  a  necessity  to  repeat — ^but  could 
you  specifically  respond  to  what  is  going  on  within  Kuwait?  I  mean, 
it  has  been  publicly  reported  that  they  have  lifted  the  tertiary  and 
secondary  boycott? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Deutsch.  Is  that  accurate  from  our  on-the-ground  perspec- 
tive? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  accurate.  Kuwait  has  been  the  first  in 
the  Gulf  to  publicly  announce  its  policy  of  dismantling  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  aspects  of  the  boycott.  Other  Arab  countries  are 
following  similar  policies  but  are  not  willing  to  state  their  position 
publicly.  We  are  urging  them  to  state  their  position  publicly,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  keep  it  private. 

The  other  Arab  countries  are  also  taking  measures,  too,  on  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  boycott.  And  as  I  stated  earlier,  many  of 
these  countries  are  coming  to  us  and  saying,  "Just  give  us  an  ex- 
ample of  an  American  community  that  is  being  discriminated 
against,  because  we  will  take  the  necessary  action." 

The  point  is,  the  movement  is  toward  dismantlement.  The  prob- 
lem is,  as  I  have  explained  earlier,  that  in  terms  of  the  primary 
boycott  against  Israel,  there  we  meet  resistance.  And  the  resistance 
there  is  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come.  They  seek  some  other 
threshold,  some  other  benchmark  before  they  address  that.  We  do 
not  agree  with  that  position,  and  we  say,  "When  you  have  Israel 
and  the  PLO  making  this  historic  agreement  and  recognizing  each 
other,  the  time  has  come." 

The  other  response  we  get  is  that  this  will  take  a  decision  by  the 
Arab  League  to  dismantle  the  primary  boycott  since  the  Arab 
League  instituted  it,  so  this  is  what  we  are  working  on.  And  I  can 
promise  you  that  we  will  be  consistent  in  our  approach  in  trying 
to  get  the  boycott  dismantled. 

Mr.  Deutsch.  The  Arab  League  is  scheduled  for  a  meeting,  I 
guess,  this  month? 
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Mr.  Djerejian.  It  is  a  meeting  that  was  to  take  place  on  October 
24.  I  cannot  sit  here  and  tell  you  whether  I  am  very  sure  that 
meeting  is  going  to  take  place.  But  indeed  we  have  raised  our  ob- 
jections to  an  Arab  League  boycott  meeting,  especially  one  that 
would  add  American  companies  to  a  boycott  list.  It  essentially 
doesn't  make  sense  at  all  in  this  day  and  age  and  when  the  whole 
effort  is  in  the  other  direction  of  taking  companies  off  the  list  and 
dismantling  the  boycott.  But  we  have  made  our  views  known  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  certain  countries  will  not  attend 
such  a  meeting  if  indeed  it  even  takes  place  in  the  Arab  world. 

TERRORISM 

Mr.  Deutsch.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  just — one  other  sort  of 
tactic,  at  least  one  specific  question.  And  if  it  was  responded  to  ear- 
lier, please,  it  is  not  necessary  to  respond.  But  there  have  been  a 
number  of  terrorist  incidents  that  have  occurred  since  the  peace 
treaty  was  signed  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House.  In  fact, 
less  than  24  hours  before  the  signing,  there  were  terrorist  incidents 
that  occurred. 

There  seems  to  be  at  least  an  expectation  in  many  people's  mind, 
including  the  President's,  because  the  President  publicly  had  re- 
quested Yassir  Arafat  to  denounce  the  incidents  before  the  signing 
ceremony  at  the  White  House.  To  my  knowledge,  there  has  been 
no  specific  renunciation  of  any  of  these  instances  by  the  PLO  in  the 
last  several  weeks.  Again,  it  just  seems  like  an  expectation  that  we 
should  have  that  the  PLO  has  not  met. 

How  do  you  respond  to  that?  Are  you  expressing  to  them  this 
sort  of  inconsistency  of  that  position  as  well? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  are  making  it  very  clear.  Congressman,  to 
the  PLO  that  we  expect  them  to  publicly  condemn  acts  of  terrorism 
and  violence  from  whatever  source  as  a  sign  of  its  commitment  to 
both  the  renunciation  of  terrorism  and  to  the  peace  process. 

And  I  mentioned  to  one  of  your  colleagues  earlier  this  morning 
that  I  personally  requested  that  the  PLO  issue  a  public  statement 
denouncing  violence  after  terrorist  incidents  in  September,  and 
Yassir  Arafat  did  that.  I  refer  you  to  a  statement  he  made  on  Sep- 
tember 22nd  in  which  he  says  he  calls  on  the  Palestinian  people 
to  participate  in  the  measures  which  will  lead  to  the  return  of  nor- 
mal life  and  the  rejection  of  violence  and  terrorism. 

So  we  will  continue  our  efforts  to  have  any  acts  of  violence  and 
terrorism  denounced  by  the  PLO  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
commitments  that  have  been  reached  between  Israel  and  the  PLO 
itself 

Mr.  Deutsch.  Just  in  response,  the  quote  that  you  just  read,  I 
mean,  it  is  so  general  that  it  begs,  you  know,  a  response. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  instances  over  the  last  several 
weeks  of  people  dying  because  of  terrorist  incidents.  And  I  guess 
I  asked  you  the  question  specifically:  Are  you  aware  of  anyone  in 
the  PLO  responding  specifically  to  any  terrorist  incidents  in  that 
type  of  way,  that  this  act  of  terrorism  is  wrong,  not  this  general 
statement  that  you  have  just  mentioned? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  this  came  in  the  aftermath  of  some  terror- 
ism incidents.  It  was  the  one  specific  example  I  can  give  you. 
Again,  it  is  a  cause  and  effect  relationship  here  in  terms  of  the 
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agreement  that  the  PLO  and  Israel  reached  that  these  acts  should 
be  denounced  publicly  and  efforts  made,  obviously,  by  countries 
and  organizations  such  as  the  PLO  to  avoid  such  acts. 

We  will  continue.  We  think  more  should  be  said  about  it.  I  agpree 
with  you.  More  should  be  said.  Congressman,  when  these  incidents 
occur,  and  we  will  continue  our  efforts  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Deutsch.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

IRAQ  SANCTIONS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  try  to  cover  a  couple 
of  other  areas  very  quickly  before  I  have  to  leave  on  the  Iraq  sanc- 
tions. I  understand  that  there  are  signs  now  that  Iraq  may  be  mov- 
ing toward  meeting  the  U.N.  conditions  with  respect  to  lifting  the 
ban  for  oil  exports. 

Am  I  accurately  informed  that  the  United  Nations  has  now  in- 
formed the  Iraqis  that  it  is  ready  to  find  Iraq  in  compliance  with 
U.N.  Resolution  687,  if  they  accept  the  principle  of  long-term  mon- 
itoring and  comply  with  a  long-term  monitoring  regime  for  6 
months? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  The  Iraqis,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  trying  to 
get  the  sanctions  lifted  by  claiming  that  they  are  in  substantial 
compliance  with  687.  In  our  view,  they  are  not  in  compliance  with 
687  and  there  is  no  real  basis  for  the  lifting  of  sanctions  against 
Iraq  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  the  United  Nations  saying  that  if  they 
accept  the  principle  of  long-term  monitoring  and  put  it  into  effect 
for  6  months,  that  the  oil  sanctions  will  be  lifted?  Are  they  advising 
the  Iraqis  of  that? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  United  Nations  advising 
them  of  that,  but  resolution  715  on  long-term  monitoring  is  one  of 
the  most  important  goals  the  United  Nations  has  which  we  support 
in  terms  of  long-term  monitoring.  We  have  not  come  to  the  point 
yet  where  we  can  ascertain  that  Iraq  has  agreed  to  long-term  mon- 
itoring of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Wait.  I  want  to  be  very  clear  here  with  re- 
gard to  the  U.N.  position  and  the  U.S.  position.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  United  Nations  is  now  taking  the  position  that 
the  ban  on  oil  exports  may  be  lifted  if  Iraq  permits  long-term  mon- 
itoring and  puts  it  into  place  for  6  months.  That  is  what  the  United 
Nations  is  saying;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejlvn.  That  may  be  what  the  United  Nations  is  sajnng 
to  some  people,  but  I  cannot  sit  here  and  say  that  that  is  an  official 
position  that  they  are  advocating. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, can  you  answer  this  question:  what  needs  to  be  done,  what 
does  Iraq  have  to  do  to  get  the  sanctions  lifted  with  respect  to  oil? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  It  has  to  comply  fully  with  the  key  resolutions, 
including  687  and  715,  just  to  name  two. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And,  specifically,  what  does  that  mean 
now?  What  remains  for  them  to  do  in  the  view  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  view  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Let  me  answer  that  in  the  following  way,  sir. 
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First  of  all,  I  want  to  make  very  clear,  because  this  is  such  an 
important  issue,  we  remain  firm  in  our  demands  that  Iraq  comply 
with  all  parts  of  all  resolutions,  not  just  those  relating  to  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Even  for  the  ban  on  oil  exports? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Even  on  the  ban  for  oil  exports. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  compliance  with  all  provisions? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Exactly. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  It  is  unclear  whether  Iraq's  latest  stance  on  com- 
pliance means  that  it  will  comply  with  all  U.N.  resolutions  on 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  whether  its  current  partial  compli- 
ance is  only  temporary.  The  litmus  test,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  whether 
Iraq  will  show  its  compliance  with  U.N.  terms  and  practice.  Iraq 
remains  in  noncompliance  with  a  number  of  provisions  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  687.  For  example,  disclo- 
sure and  destruction  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  capabilities; 
Resolution  707,  identification  of  suppliers  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction components;  and  Resolution  715,  long-term  monitoring. 

Iraq's  compliance  with  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction  provi- 
sions must  be  complete  and  unconditional.  Anything  less  would 
risk  undoing  all  of  the  U.N.,  UNSCOM  (United  Nations  Special 
Commission),  and  AEIA's  work  today. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  about  the  nonweapons  related  provi- 
sion? Do  they  to  comply  with  that  as  well? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  In  our  view,  yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  we  have  a  written  response  from  you 
after  our  last  hearing  that  stated  that  Iraq  must  be  in  full  compli- 
ance with  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction-related  provisions  before 
the  security  council  can  consider 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  am  repeating  that  same  position.  !  misunder- 
stood your  last  question.  I  am  saying  compliance  with  all  weapons 
of  mass  destruction-related  provisions. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Does  your  response  mean  that  oil  export 
sanctions  may  be  lifted  without  any  regard  to  the  nonweapons  re- 
lated provisions? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  that  is  a  leap  of  faith,  Chairman  Hamilton, 
because  it  is  our  view  that  Saddam  basically  will  not  comply  with 
long-term  monitoring,  715  and  the  other  resolutions. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  look,  I — maybe  I  would  better  ask 
you  to  respond  to  this  in  writing,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  the 
United  Nations  is  now  saying  to  Iraq  that  it  is  ready  to  find  Iraq 
in  compliance  with  U.N.  Resolution  687  if  they  accept  the  principle 
of  long-term  monitoring  and  if  they  put  that  principle  into  effect  for 
6  months.  That  is  what  I  understand  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  Djerejian.  And  agree  with  687  the  weapons  related  portions 
of  Resolution  687,  disclosure  and  destruction  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  They  are  now  saying  the  long-term  mon- 
itoring is  the  hitch,  that  other  things  have  been  worked  out. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No.  It  is  not  that  clear.  It  is  not  that  clear. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Iraq,  for  example,  has  provided  a  suppliers 
list.  Is  further  supplier  information  requested? 
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Mr.  Djerejian,  Iraq  has  recently  increased  its  cooperation  with 
UNSCOM  on  a  number  of  fronts  by  providing  WMD — weapons  of 
mass  destruction — supplier  information  and  disclosing  production 
dates.  UNSCOM  will  need  time  to  study  this  material  in  order  to 
judge  whether  it  meets  the  requirements.  We  are  not  at  that  point 
yet. 

Furthermore,  UNSCOM  will  have  to  monitor  Iraq's  performance 
closely  over  a  period  of  time  before  it  can  report  to  the  Security 
Council  its  opinion  of  Iraq's  compliance.  We  remain  particularly 
concerned  by  Iraq's  refusal  to  commit  clearly  that  long-term  mon- 
itoring of  its  WMD  program. 

Chairmtm  Hamilton.  And  if  you  are  consistent  with  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  And  we  are  sure  that  UNSCOM  will  insist  on  ac- 
tual practice  as  a  standard  of  judgment.  Now  the  Security  Council, 
sir,  is  the  final  authority  in  determining  Iraqi  compliance. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  agreement  within  the  Security 
Council  on  the  issue  of  compliance?  Is  there  any  disagreement? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  think  that  is  being  looked  at  right  now.  You  sit 
here  and  say  there  is  full  agreement. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The — let  me  ask  this  question  again.  Does 
your  response  mean  that  the  oil  export  sanctions  may  be  lifted 
without  any  regard  to  the  nonweapons  related  provisions? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  For  any  consideration  to 
be  given  to  the  lifting  of  the  oil-related  sanctions,  Iraq  would  have 
to  comply  fully  with  these  key  resolutions  on  weapons. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  Djerejl\N.  That  is  right.  Six  hundred  eighty  seven,  707, 
715.  Secondly,  in  terms  of  the  lifting  of  oil  sanctions,  there  are  two 
resolutions  on  the  food-for-oil  resolution,  706  and  712,  in  order  to 
address  the  plight  of  the  Iraqi  people  that  is  available  to  the  Iraqi 
Grovemment  and  has  been  available  since  the  sanctions  have  been 
established  to  allow  the  flow  of  oil  for  humanitarian  relief.  That  is 
a  separate  set. 

Chfiirman  Hamilton.  All  right.  This  is  such  an  important  mat- 
ter, I  think  I  want  to  exchange  writing  with  you.  We  will  pose  the 
questions  to  you  and  have  you  respond. 

Mr.  DJEREJLysi.  Fine. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  I  am  interested  in  not  just  the  U.S. 
position  but  what  your  view  of  the  U.N.  position  is  as  well. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  understand  that  is  what  you  are  proposing. 

[The  information  follows:] 

We  obviously  insist  that  Ira<^  comply  fully  with  all  UNSCR's.  There  has  been  ab- 
solutely no  change  in  our  position  on  that  score.  There  is  a  view  among  some  coun- 
tries that,  should  Iraq  meet  the  requirements  of  UNSCR's  dealing  with  WMD,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  resume  oil  exports. 

We  have  not  seen  it  in  our  interests  to  take  a  position  on  this  narrow  issue,  be- 
cause Iraq  has  been  and  remains  in  violation  of  all  UNSCR's,  including  those  relat- 
ing to  WMD.  Our  concern  has  been  to  avoid  a  potentially  divisive  debate  within  the 
Security  Council  on  an  issue  which  has  been — and  remains — academic.  The  U.N. 
Special  Commission  (UNSCOM)  has  not  declared  Iraq  in  compliance  with  the  U.N.'s 
WMD  requirements,  and,  baised  on  our  discussions  with  UNSUOM  officials,  does  not 
anticipate  doing  so  any  time  soon. 

In  tne  meantime,  we  will  continue  to  press,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  for  full  Iraqi 
compliance  with  all  resolutions  enacted  by  the  Security  Council  in  response  to  Iragi 
aggression  in  Kuwait,  its  repression  of  civilian  populations  inside  Iraq,  and  Iraq  s 
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efforts  to  develop  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  This  objective  has  been  repeatedly 
endorsed  by  all  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

DUAL  CONTAINMENT 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  go  on  quickly  here.  Is  the  adminis- 
tration policy  today  a  policy  of  dual  containment  of  Iran  and  Iraq? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  have  basically  explained  our  policies  toward 
both  Iran  and  Iraq  in  the  following  way:  Our  policy  toward  Iraq  is 
Iraq's  total  compliance  with  the  pertinent  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolutions.  That  is  our  policy.  We  do  not  see  any  purpose  in  engag- 
ing, for  example,  in  a  dialogue  with  Saddam  Hussein  or  his  regime. 
What  we  are  asking  for  is  total  and  full  compliance. 

Toward  Iran,  our  policy  is  based  on  trying  to  change  Iranian  be- 
havior which  is  very  negative  in  some  very  important  ways:  Build- 
ing weapons  of  mass  destruction,  exporting  and  engaging  in  terror- 
ist activities,  support  of  Islamic  extremism,  opposition  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  peace  processes,  to  just  name  a  few. 

Basically,  we  have  in  place  a  policy  approach  whereby  we  are 
working  with  our  European  allies  and  the  Japanese  in  order  to  try 
to  elaborate  a  coherent  policy  on  the  part  of  the  industrialized  de- 
mocracies that  will  send  a  signal  to  Iran  that  if  it  does  not  change 
its  negative  behavior,  there  is  a  price  to  pay  in  terms  of  not  being 
accepted  into  the  international  community  across  the  board. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  keep  reading  in  the  press  about  the  dual 
containment  policy.  It  is  in  the  press  this  morning:  Dual  contain- 
ment policy.  Is  that  our  policy  or  not?  Is  that — ^you  don't  use  those 
words  in  responding  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  can  describe  it.  Our  policy  toward  Iraq  and 
Iran  is  along  the  lines  that  I  have  described. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  have  described  it.  Do  you  reject  the 
characterization  of  dual  containment? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  don't  reject  characterizations.  I  think  it  is  just 
important  to  describe  at  least  a  differentiation  of  our  approach  to- 
ward Iraq  and  Iran  in  the  terms  that  I  have. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  press  reports  that  we  have  a  policy  of 
dual  containment.  Do  you  accept  that?  Do  you  object  to  it? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No,  I  don't  object  to  it.  But  my  purpose  is  to  ex- 
plain it  in  the  terms  that  I  have  explained  it  accurately,  to  show 
that  there  is  a  differentiation  in  our  approach  toward  both  coun- 
tries. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Are  we  getting  good  cooperation  from  our 
allies  in  halting  trade  with  Iran  in  strategic  and  dual  use  items 
and  in  getting  allied  cooperation  in  withholding  credits  from  Iran? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  reaction  we  are 
getting  from  our  allies  on  this.  We  are  working  very  hard  on  it. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  it  especially  true  that  we  are  having 
problems  with  Germany  on  this? 

Mr.  Djerejl\n.  That  is  true.  The  United  States  and  Germany 
share  common  objectives  in  our  policies  toward  Iran.  We  both  obvi- 
ously object  to  Iran's  support  of  terrorism,  its  efforts  to  acquire 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  its  efforts  to  block  the  Middle  East 
peace  process  through  violence  and  its  dismal  human  rights  record. 

However,  the  U.S.  Government  is  deeply  troubled  with  dif- 
ferences in  the  U.S.  and  German  approaches  to  bringing  about  a 
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change  in  Iranian  behavior.  We  are  concerned  that  extensive  trad- 
ing ties  and  favorable  financial  treatment  may  encourage  Iran  to 
think  that  it  can  improve  relations  with  the  West  without  changing 
its  negative  behavior. 

We  have  asked  the  Germans  for  more  information  regarding  the 
recent  visit  to  Bonn,  for  example,  of  the  Iranian  minister  for  intel- 
ligence and  security.  Consistent  with  the  close  relationship  between 
our  two  countries,  we  continue  to  discuss  these  issues  with  the 
Germans  in  order  to  better  meet  our  shared  objectives. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Germany  is  rescheduling  Iran's  short-term 
debt,  I  am  told.  Do  we  support  that? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  this  is  one  of  the  issues  that  we  are  dealing 
with  with  the  Europeans  and  with  the  Germans,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK  Let  me  just  take  up  one  final  point. 
Congress  was  notified  of  the  Presidential  determination  to  deduct 
$437  million  in  loan  guaranty  authority  from  the  amounts  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  with  respect  to  Is- 
rael. 

What  does  that  figure  represent?  Where  does  that  figure  come 
fi'om? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Which  figure  was  that  specifically? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  $437  million  in  loan  guaranty  that  we 
had  said  would  be  deducted  fi-om  the  amounts  authorized. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  that  figure  basically  comes  from  our  own 
independent  assessment  of  the  amount  of  construction  activity  that 
was  done  for  nonsecurity  purposes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  That  is  the  amount  of  all  nonsecurity  re- 
lated Israeli  Government  expenditures  outside  the  67  borders  of  Is- 
rael; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  correct.  What  we  have  is  that  it  states, 
sir,  that  the  amount  authorized  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  estimated  to  have  been  extended  by  the  Grov- 
emment  of  Israel  during  the  previous  year  for  activities  which  the 
President  determines  are  inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
section  or  understandings  reached  between  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Government  of  Israel  regarding  the  implementation  of  the 
loan  program. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Did  we 

Mr.  Djerejian.  The  amount  deducted  reflects  information  pro- 
vided to  us  by  the  Government  of  Israel  and  our  own  independent 
analysis.  It  reflects  Israeli  Grovemment  nonsecurity  related  expend- 
itures in  areas  not  under  Israel  control  prior  to  June  5,  1967  pursu- 
ant to  understandings  reached  by  the  previous  administration  with 
the  Israeli  Government. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  what  portion  of  that  $437  million 
represents  Israeli  expenditures  in  East  Jerusalem?  Can  you  iden- 
tify that? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  can't  identify  that  specifically. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Was  there  any  allowance  made  for  natural 
growth  of  existing  settlements? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Everything  was  taken  into  account  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion.  And  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Amer- 
ican figures  and  the  Israeli  figures  were  very  close. 
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ISRAEL  AND  CHINA 


Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  Israel  providing  China  with  advanced 
mihtary  technology? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  received  many  reports  of  alleged  diversions 
by  a  number  of  countries  of  U.S.  technology  and  we  then  followed 
them  up  with  the  countries  concerned,  including  Israel.  Under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  countries  which  receive  U.S.  weapons 
technology  must  agree  not  to  transfer  it  to  other  countries  without 
specific  U.S.  authorization. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  Israel  has  pro- 
vided U.S.  military  technology  to  China? 

Mr,  Djerejian.  We  are  in  touch  with  the  Israelis  as  these  issues 
arise  and,  as  you  know,  we  have  a  very  close  and  strong  bilateral 
relationship  with  Israel.  To  maintain  its  qualitative  military  edge, 
this  commitment  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Northeast  peace  proc- 
ess and  includes  providing  Israel  with  advanced  U.S.  weapons  tech- 
nology. 

Now,  as  issues  arise,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  continue  to  be  in 
touch  with  Israel  through  our  close  channels  at  all  levels  and  we 
are  confident  that  neither  side  wants  such  matters  to  become  an 
obstacle  to  the  close  collaboration  on  defense  issues  which  has  al- 
ways characterized  our  relationship. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  or  is  not  Israel  providing  China  with  ad- 
vanced military  technology? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  can't  answer  that  question  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  don't  know.  Have  we  asked  them? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  are  discussing  this  issue,  but  I  cannot  an- 
swer that  question  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Have  they  refused  to  answer? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No.  We  are  in  close  touch  with  them. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  we  have  all  these  reports  about  it  in 
the  press.  I  mean,  it  is  a  relatively  simple  question,  isn't  it?  Are 
they  doing  it  or  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  sometimes  these  issues  are  not  as  clear  as 
the  press  reports  them,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  There  were  questions  of  assessment  and  inter- 
pretation. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  you  expect  to  have  an  answer  on  this 
soon? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  expect  to  have  an  answer  on  this,  like  we  have 
on  all  issues,  but  I  can't  give  you  a  date. 

[The  response  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the  hearing  record 
and  follows:] 

When  we  have  concerns  about  possible  Israeli  transfer  of  military  technology  to 
China,  we  discuss  these  issues  with  the  GDI.  You  may  recall  we  have  in  the  past 
raised  the  possible  transfer  of  air-to-air  missiles  (Python  3)  and  other  hardware/ 
technology.  We  have  channels  for  raising  such  cases  with  Israel  as  we  receive  reli- 
able reports. 

We  are  continuing  to  investigate  such  transfers  by  Israel  or  any  party  of  advanced 
military  technology  to  China. 
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HOSTAGES  IN  IRAQ 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK.  Iraq  is  holding  six  Western  and  Paki- 
stani hostages.  Would  you  let  me  know  what  the  U.S.  Grovemment 
is  doing  with  respect  to  those  hostages?  I  wonder,  for  example,  how 
we  can  recommend  or  support  a  lifting  of  the  oil  ban  without  tying 
it  to  the  release  of  these  hostages.  Is  the  lifting  of  the  ban  tied  in 
any  way  to  the  lifting — to  the  release  of  the  hostages? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  specific  linkage.  But 
certainly  any  of  those  hostage  issues,  we  will  follow  that  very  close- 
ly. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK,  We  will  want  to  submit  some  ques- 
tions for  the  record  on  the  U.N.  embargo  question  on  Iraq.  I  am 
especially  interested  in  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  decide  whether  to  Ufl  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  Iraq,  including  those  relating  to  the  export  of  oil.  The  Council 
can  only  consider  lifting  sanctions  once  Iraq  is  in  full  compliance  with  all  its  obliga- 
tions under  relevant  resolutions.  The  release  of  Westerners,  and  other  non-Iraqis, 
detained  in  Iraq  is  not  one  of  the  conditions  specified  in  the  resolutions  and  thus 
is  not  a  requirement  for  the  lifting  of  sanctions.  Furthermore,  any  discussion  of  lift- 
ing sanctions  is  premature  at  this  time  since  Iraq  is  not  in  compliance  with  its  obli- 
gations under  the  resolutions.  We  have  not  linked  sanctions  to  the  release  of  the 
detainees  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  instance,  Iraq's  obligation  to  comply  fully  with 
all  UJ^.  resolutions  is  unconditional.  Secondly,  it  is  our  firm  policy  not  to  pay  ran- 
som, whether  political  or  economic,  for  the  release  of  American  citizens  being  held 
overseas. 

The  UJ^.  continues  to  "do  business*  in  Iraq  because  its  work  is  mandated  by  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions,  passed  in  response  to  critical  concerns  of  the  inter- 
national community.  While  the  continued  detention  of  these  individuals  is  reprehen- 
sible, it  does  not  have  a  bearing  on  the  issue  of  whether  the  U.N.  humanitarian  re- 
lief agencies,  and  U.N.  weapons  inspectors,  continue  their  invaluable  work  in  Iraq. 

We  have  repeatedly  protested  to  Iraq  the  continued  detention  of  these  individuals. 
We  regularly  raise  the  case  of  the  foreign  detainees  at  the  60-day  sanctions  review 
by  the  Security  Council  as  an  example  of  policies  and  practices  of  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment which  are  unacceptable.  In  order  to  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  American  detainee,  several  members  of  the  administration  met  with  his 
wife,  and  assisted  her  in  obtaining  meetings,  including  with  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Boutros-Ghali,  in  her  efforts  to  get  her  husband  released.  Kenneth  Beaty,  the  Amer- 
ican detained  in  Iraq,  was  released  on  November  15. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Engel  if  he  would  take  over 
as  he  questions. 

Mr.  Engel  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  won't  keep 
you  long.  Unfortunately,  we  have  had  many  hearings  this  morning 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  so  I  apologize. 

I  just  want  to  add  my  voice  to  my  colleagues  who  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  continued  Arab  boycott  of  Israel  when  there  has 
been  such  progress  by  the  Government  of  Israel  in  stopping  the  set- 
tlements and  also  with  the  PLO  Israel  accord.  And  I  want  to  also 
add  my  voice  to  the  concern  about  the  Syrian  Jews  really  not  being 
allowed  to  leave  and  the  slowdown  there. 

IRAN  AND  THE  SUDAN 

There  have,  of  course,  been  constant  reports  about  Iran's  actions 
in  Sudan  and  recently  Iranian  actions  in  Somalia  with  the  possible 
support  through  Sudan  of  General  Aideed.  I  wonder  if  you  could 
tell  us  anything  about  that? 
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Mr.  Djerejian.  There  are  reports,  as  you  well  know,  Congress- 
man Engel,  about  the  growing  cooperation  between  Iran  and  Sudan 
and  their  influence  in  Africa,  including  northern  Africa,  and  we  do 
have  records  of  possible  training  of  various  groups  or  assistance  to 
various  groups  that  the  Iranians  and  the  Sudanese  have  been  in- 
volved in.  But  I  don't  have  anything  very  specific  to  give  you  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Engel.  There  have  also  been  press  reports  that  Iran,  again 
through  Sudan  and  its  surrogates  in  the  horn  of  Africa,  are  really 
making  moves  to  undermine  the  stability  of  the  Maghreb  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Can  you  enlighten  us  on  that  at  all,  anything  you  have? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  There  are  definite  trends  that  we  have  seen  in 
terms  of  Iran  and  Sudan  cooperating  in  what  one  may  call  the  ex- 
port of  the  Islamic  extremism,  not  only  into  the  Gulf,  but  also  into 
the  Magreb  States,  especially  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia.  This 
is  a  concern  of  all  the  countries  in  the  region.  Again,  it  is  some- 
thing that  bears  very  close  watching  and  we  certainly  are  ready  to 
help  in  every  way  we  can  with  our  friends  in  the  region. 

And  we  have  also  expressed  ourselves  very  clearly  on  this  whole 
issue  of  Islam  and  Islamic  extremism  in  the  remarks  that  I  have 
made  on  this  issue  which  address  this  in  quite  a  bit  of  detail. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  murder  yesterday  of  one  of  Arafat's  associates 
in  Gaza  certainly  points  to  the  fact  that  Palestine  extremists  are 
continuing  their  campaign.  In  your  opinion,  what  type  of  threat  do 
these  extremists  pose  to  Arafat's  control  and  the  implementation  of 
the  Declaration  of  Principles,  and  what  is  the  level  of  support  for 
the  Israeli  PLO  agreement  today  within  the  general  Palestinian 
community? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  within  the  general  Palestinian  community, 
we  believe  that  Arafat  has  substantial  support.  There  are  groups 
within  the  Palestinian  movement  that  certainly  are  opposed  to  this 
peace  agreement,  including  the  PFLP,  DFLP,  and  others. 

This  tragic  assassination  of  one  of  the  leaders  in  Gaza  that  you 
just  referred  to  is  certainly,  I  think,  symbolic  of  the  opponents  of 
peace  and  indeed,  again,  we  need  to  know  who  the  perpetrators  are 
of  this  act.  But  indeed  if  it  were  the  opponents  of  peace,  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  both  in  terms  of  security  and  in  terms  of  mov- 
ing this  process  forward  in  a  timely  and  expeditious  way  so  that 
the  people  themselves  on  the  ground,  the  Palestinians,  see  the 
fruits  of  peace  and  thereby  the  constituencies  for  peace  continue  to 
g^ow  and  continue  to  be  built  up  so  that  the  extremists  are  truly 
marginalized. 

You  will  remember  after  the  signing  at  Camp  David  there  was 
an  upsurge  in  violence  in  the  region,  so  it  does  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise that  those  who  are  against  the  process  may  resort  to  violence. 

Mr.  Engel,  I  know  you  nave  to  leave,  but  I  just  want  to  ask  you 
a  final  question  on  the  issue  of  Jerusalem.  Recent  statements  by 
Yassir  Arafat  and  some  of  the  other  Palestinians  talk  about  one 
quick  thing,  this  is  the  Arafat  quote.  The  Declaration  of  Principles 
is  only  a  basis  for  an  interim  solution  which  must  be  based  on  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  Morocco  by  Palestine,  especially  holy  Jeru- 
salem. The  Palestine  State  is  within  our  grasp.  Soon  the  Palestine 
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flag  will  flv  on  the  walls  and  the  cathedrals  of  Jerusalem,  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

And  of  course,  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Rabin  has  said  that  they 
can  forget  it  in  terms  of  dividing  Jerusalem  once  again.  We  have 
also  seen,  and  I  am  sure  it  has  been  discussed  here  beforehand, 
new  conditions  popping  up  in  some  quarters  about  ending  the  boy- 
cott onlv  after  the  final  status  of  Jerusalem  is  determined,  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

How  do  we  reconcile  that  and  isn't  it  a  bit  silly?  I  know  a  lot  of 
comments  are  made  for  internal  consumption  and  public  consump- 
tion, but  isn't  it  a  bit  silly  for  Arafat  to  keep  saying  that  when  it 
is — if  there  is  one  thing  Israeli  is  agreed  upon  99.99  percent  of  the 
public,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  from  the  right  or  left  or  cen- 
ter, is  that  undivided  Jerusalem  will  always  remain  the  capital  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Jerusalem  is  a  most  sensitive  issue,  as  you  well 
know,  Congressman,  in  the  Arab-Israeli  context  and  it  is  our  con- 
sistent and  firmly  held  view  that  Jerusalem  must  be  a  subject  for 
final  status  negotiations,  and  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Engel.  Well,  let  me  just  say — and  then  I  will  let  you  go.  You 
have  been  here  a  long  time — I  certainly  agree  that  an  issue  like  Je- 
rusalem ought  to  be,  at  the  end,  pushed  aside.  But  I  think  that 
clearly  there  should  be  no  illusion  about  the  issue,  and  I  think  it 
is  destructive  to  somehow  hold  out  some  kind  of  hope  that  down 
the  line  that  issue  of  dividing  Jerusalem  again  is  negotiable.  I 
think  clearly  if  there  is  one  issue  that  is  not  negotiable  is  the  issue 
of  Jerusalem. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  your  patience  and  your  enlighten- 
ment always. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Engel.  This  hearing  is  concluded. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:52  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  and 
ask  a  few  questions  about  an  issue  which  greatly  concerns  me. 

My  comments  relate  to  the  resolution  of  the  remaining  long 
outstanding  commercial  disputes  involving  American  companies  and 
the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  report 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  June  of  this  year,  and 
specifically  the  resolution  of  the  claim  of  Gibbs  &  Hill,  Inc. 

It  is  my  responsibility  and  the  responsibility  of  this 
Subcommittee  to  insure  that  the  Saudi  Government  honors  its 
commitment  to  expeditiously  and  fairly  resolve  the  remaining 
unpaid  claims  of  American  companies  noted  in  the  DOD  report.   It 
is  also  my  responsibility  and  the  responsibility  of  this 
Subcommittee  to  insure  that  our  government,  and  specifically  the 
Departments  of  State,  Commerce  and  Defense,  fulfill  their 
commitments  to  these  American  companies  to  bring  about  the  fair 
and  expeditious  resolution  of  their  claims. 

Gibbs  &  Hill,  Inc.,  an  internationally-recognized 
engineering  company  with  a  large  number  of  employees  located  in 
my  district,  was  noted  in  the  DOD  report  as  one  of  the  last 
claims  remaining  to  be  resolved  by  the  Saudi  Embassy.   Gibbs  & 
Hill  had  provided  design  and  engineering  services  to  the  Saudi 
Government  for  the  Yanbu  industrial  city  in  the  late  1970s. 
Gibbs  &  Hill  incurred  significant  additional  costs  as  a  result  of 
the  Saudi  Government's  failure  to  perform  its  contract 
obligations.   At  the  time  that  Gibbs  &  Hill's  additional  costs 
were  incurred,  the  Saudi  Government  committed  to  fairly 
compensate  Gibbs  &  Hill  for  these  additional  costs.   However,  the 
Saudi  Government  failed  to  live  up  to  this  commitment,  and  the 
Saudi  grievance  system  also  failed  to  equitably  adjudicate  Gibbs 
&  Hill's  claim. 

The  Saudi  Ambassador,  Prince  Bandar  Bin  Sultan,  had 
personally  committed  to  me  and  other  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  in  writing  that  the  claim  of  Gibbs  &  Hill  would  be 
resolved  in  a  "fair  and  expeditious  manner"  and  that  "no  effort" 
would  be  spared  in  resolving  Gibbs  &  Hill's  claim.   The  DOD 
report  stated  that  it  had  received  the  same  assurances  regarding 
the  Gibbs  &  Hill  claim  from  the  Saudi  Embassy  and  had  also  been 
assured  that  the  Saudi  Government  would  "proceed  with 
determination  and  diligence  to  negotiate  satisfactory  conclusions 
to  the  remaining  claims."   Similar  assurances  had  also  been  given 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  by  the  Saudi  Government 
with  regard  to  the  Gibbs  &  Hill  claim. 
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The  Saudi  Government  has  failed  to  live  up  to  its 
commitments  to  me,  my  colleagues,  this  Subcommittee  and  our 
government.   Despite  the  multiple  assurances  by  the  Saudi  Embassy 
that  the  claim  of  Gibbs  &  Hill  would  now  be  fairly  resolved. 
Ambassador  Bandar,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me  as  well  as  to 
Secretaries  Christopher,  Brown  and  Aspin,  reported  that  his 
Government's  review  of  Gibbs  &  Hill's  claim  concluded  that  Gibbs 
&  Hill  was  not  entitled  to  payment  of  its  additional  costs. 
Ambassador  Bandar's  letter  also  wrongly  accused  Gibbs  &  Hill  of 
attempting  to  by-pass  the  Saudi  grievance  system,  when  in  fact 
Gibbs  &  Hill  was  one  of  the  few  claimants  identified  in  the  DOD 
report  who  had  fully  complied  with  this  system.   In  reaching  its 
conclusion,  the  Saudi  Government  did  not  review  documents 
repeatedly  offered  by  Gibbs  &  Hill  regarding  the  merits  of  its 
claim.   Ambassador  Bandar  also  contradicted  his  previous  actions 
in  resolving  claims  listed  in  the  DOD  report  by  stating  that  he 
could  not  intervene  in  cases  which  had  been  prosecuted  under  the 
Saudi  grievance  system. 

The  Saudi  Government's  review  of  Gibbs  &  Hill's  claim  and 
its  conclusions  as  stated  in  Ambassador  Bandar's  letter  are  not 
acceptable  to  me,  nor  to  this  Subcommittee,  and  should  not  be 
acceptable  to  our  branches  of  government.   The  actions  by  the 
Saudi  Government  are  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the 
unfair  treatment  and  unfulfilled  commitments  to  which  Gibbs  & 
Hill  has  been  subjected  to  for  more  than  12  years. 

On  September  24th,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Christopher,  as  well 
as  to  Secretaries  Brown  and  Aspin,  to  express  my  extreme 
displeasure  at  the  continued  unfair  treatment  of  Gibbs  &  Hill  by 
the  Saudi  Government  and  asked  them  to  report  to  me  what  actions 
our  government  intended  to  take  to  insure  that  the  Saudi 
Government  fulfills  its  commitments  to  Gibbs  I  Hill  to 
expeditiously  and  fairly  resolve  its  long  outstanding  claim. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  ask  you  today: 

1.   What  actions  are  you  taking  to  insure  that  Gibbs  & 
Hill's  claim  is  paid  now? 

.2.    As  you  know,  Gibbs  &  Hill  got  all  the  commitments  for 
resolution  from  the  Saudi  Government  when  the  claims 
issue  was  hot.   Then,  when  many  of  the  claims  were 
taken  out,  the  story  changed,  perhaps  because  the 
pressure  was  off.   I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  the 
pressure  is  back  on.   I  am  also  here  to  urge  you  join 
this  Subcommittee  in  applying  that  pressure  for 
satisfactory  resolution  of  Gibbs  &  Hill's  claim  so  we 
can  quickly  end  this  unfortunate  chapter  in  our 
bilateral  relationship. 

I  will  quickly  conclude  this  by  assuring  you  that  I,  and 
this  Subcommittee,  will  continue  to  push  our  government  and  the 
Saudi  Government  for  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  Gibbs 
&  Hill's  claim  is  paid. 
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October  21.  1993  Hearing 
Developments  in  the  Middle  East 


I .     GENERAL 

1.      Industry  representatives  have  contacted  the 
Committee  regarding  a  pending  Israeli  decision  on  the  procurement 
of  additional  U.S. -origin  jet  aircraft. 

What  is  the  current  status  of  this  Israeli 
consideration  of  such  a  purchase? 

What  U.S.  aircraft  do  the  Israelis  now  have  under 
consideration? 

How  many  additional  aircraft  do  the  Israelis  seek  to 
procure? 

What  is  the  estimated  value  of  this  potential  sale? 

Does  the  Administration  intend  to  notify  Congress  of 
its  intent  to  fulfill  a  request  from  the  Government 
of  Israel  with  regard  to  the  procurement  of 
additional  fixed  winged  aircraft? 

When  will  Congress  receive  notification  of  this 
pending  decision? 

Will  this  decision  be  made  prior  to  Congressional 
adjournment? 

ANSWER:   Israel  will  make  a  decision  soon  on  its  next  major 
U.S.  military  aircraft  purchase,  amounting  to  approximately  $2 
billion.   The  aircraft  under  consideration  include  the  Lockheed 
F-16  and  the  McDonnell  Douglas  F-15.   The  number  of  aircraft 
purchased  will  depend  on  which  type  Israel  decides  to  buy. 

The  Administration  will  notify  Congress  once  we  have 
received  the  Israeli  request.   I  cannot  predict  when  Israel  will 
make  its  decision. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSES  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

2.   Sections  404  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  require  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  an  initial  report  and  yearly- 
reports  thereafter  on  arms  transfers  to  the  Middle  East  and 
Persian  Gulf  region.   The  Committee  finds  this  report  extremely 
useful  but  notes  that  it  is  usually  presented  in  a  classified 
format  only. 

--Is  the  Administration  willing  to  consider  the  complete 
declassification  of  that  report? 

--If  not,  is  the  administration  ready  to  submit  that  report 
in  both  a  classified  and  unclassified  form? 

— What  are  the  drawbacks  to  submitting  that  report  to 
Congress  in  a  declassified  form? 


ANSWER:   We  will  look  at  the  possibility  of  submitting 
subsequent  reports  in  both  a  classified  and  unclassified  form 
but  we  are  unable  to  agree  to  the  complete  declassification  of 
that  report.   Some  of  the  information  in  the  report  is  derived 
from  intelligence  reports  and  presenting  the  report  in 
declassified  form  could  compromise  sensitive  sources  and 
methods . 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSES  THERETO 

OCTOBER  15  HEARING  ON  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  TOWARD 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

II.   PEACE  PROCESS  QUESTIONS 

A.   ISRAEL-PLO  DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 

1.   How  firm  is  the  commitment  to  hold  general 
elections  for  a  Palestinian  Interim  Self  Governing  Authority  by 
July  13? 

—   Is  there  any  possibility  that  these  elections  will  not 
be  held  or  will  be  pushed  off  to  a  later  date? 

Does  the  Administration  have  a  position  on  this  issue? 

ANSWER  1: 

Both  Israel  and  the  PLO  are  negotiating  seriously  and 
in  good  faith  to  meet  the  goals  set  out  in  their  Declaration  of 
Principles,  and  have  expressed  their  intent  to  meet  the 
timeline  in  their  agreement,  and  we  strongly  encourage  them  to 
do  so.   The  Administration  stands  ready  to  assist  the  parties 
in  overcoming  such  problems  in  any  way  they  deem  useful. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSES  THERETO 

OCTOBER  15  HEARING  ON  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  TOWARD 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

QUESTION  2:   Since  the  PLO-Israeli  agreement  went  into 
force  on  October  13th,  there  has  been  a  flurry  of  meetings 
between  Israelis  and  Palestinians.   Four  new 
Israeli-Palestinian  committees  have  been  formed: 

o   The  Joint  Israeli-Palestinian  Liaison  Committee  which 
met  in  Cairo  on  October  13; 

o   A  working  group  on  Israeli  withdrawal  from  Gaza  and 
Jericho  which  began  meetings  on  October  13  in  Taba; 

o   An  Israeli-Palestinian  Committee  for  Economic 
Cooperation;  and 

o   A  forum  to  discuss  the  details  of  an  Interim  Agreement 
that  will  transfer  local  authority  from  the  IDF  to  a 
new  Palestinian  Council. 

How  will  these  new  committees  operate  over  the  next 
several  months? 

Will  all  negotiations  be  coordinated  through  the 
Ministerial  level  Liaison  Committee  headed  by  Foreign 
Minister  Peres  and  PLO  Foreign  Secretary,  Abu  Mazen? 

Will  these  be  the  four  principal  fora  for  negotiating 
the  detail  of  interim  self  governing  arrangements? 

Who  is  participating  in  these  committees? 

ANSWER  2 : 

The  parties  said  the  Liaison  Committee  would  meet 
periodically  to  review  issues  referred  to  it  by  the  other 
committees.   The  working  group  on  transfer  of  Gaza  and  Jericho 
has  been  meeting  since  mid-October.   We  understand  from  the 
parties  that  it  will  meet  several  days  each  week  until  December 
13.   The  economic  committee  met  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  on 
November  16.   The  elections/interim  self  government  committee 
have  not  yet  convened.   The  parties  tell  us  they  plan  to  hold 
those  meetings  in  Washington,  and  we  are  ready  to  host  any  time 
the  parties  ask  us  to. 
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QUESTION  3.   What  is  the  relation  of  the  Madrid  process 
to  these  new  Israeli-Palestinian  talks? 

Is  there  still  a  need  for  regular  Israeli-Palestinian 
bilateral  talks  in  Washington  under  the  Madrid 
framework  given  all  of  the  meetings  that  will  be  taking 
place  in  the  region? 

What  will  be  the  focus  of  the  Washington  talks  and  how 
will  they  differ  from  regional  negotiations? 

Is  the  Administration  still  committed  to  holding 
regular  bilateral  sessions  in  Washington  for  all  four 
parties  simultaneously? 

ANSWER  3 : 

The  Administration  remains  committed  to  a  comprehensive 
settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.   That  means  we  intend 
to  pursue  agreements  on  all  tracks:  Israeli-Palestinian, 
Israeli-Jordanian,  Israeli-Syrian  and  Israeli-Lebanese.   If  we 
determine,  in  consultation  with  the  parties,  that  resuming 
talks  in  Washington  is  the  best  way  to  promote  progress  on  all 
tracks,  we  will  invite  the  parties  to  return.   In  the  case  of 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  negotiations,  the  parties  have  said 
they  want  to  hold  meetings  of  their  committee,  for  example,  on 
election  modalities  and  interim  self  government,  in  Washington. 
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PEACE  PROCESS  QUESTIONS 

QUESTION  4  : 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  Palestinian  police  force  to  guarantee  public  order  and 
internal  security. 

What  is  the  status  of  Palestinian  preparations  for 

creation  of  a  police  force? 

What  will  be  the  size  of  this  police  force? 

Who  will  train  them? 

Where  will  the  individuals  in  this  force  come  from? 

Will  this  be  a  unified  police  force  for  both  Gaza  and 

Jericho? 

If  so  will  it  have  the  ability  to  move  rapidly  between 

these  two  areas? 


ANSWER  4:   The  Palestinian  police  force  issue  is  being 
dealt  with  directly  by  Israelis  and  Palestinians  in  the 
negotiations  on  Gaza  and  Jericho.   Some  Palestinian  estimates 
suggest  a  requirement  for  a  police  force  ranging  upwards  of 
20,000.   Both  the  Jordanians  and  the  Egyptians  have  informed  us 
they  are  providing  training  to  a  select  number  of  Palestinians 
in  basic  police  and  law  enforcement  functions. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  scope  of  responsibilities  of  a 
Palestinian  police  force  nor  the  nature  of  arrangements  that 
may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  carrying  out  police  duties  in 
both  Gaza  and  Jericho. 
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QUESTION  5: 

There  have  been  no  elections  in  the  West  Bank  since  1974 
and  none  in  Gaza  since  1948.   The  Israeli-PLO  Declaration  of 
Principles  provides  for  elections  by  July  13  for  a  Palestinian 
Consultative  Council,  but  it  is  silent  on  the  issue  of 
municipal  elections  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

What,  if  any,  consideration  is  being  given  to  early 
local  elections  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza? 

Does  the  United  States  support  early  local  elections 
for  the  Palestinians? 

To  what  extent  do  we  believe  that  functioning, 
legitimate  municipalities  will  be  necessary  to  make 
progress  on  key  development  issues,  given  the  central 
role  municipalities  play  in  providing  basic  services 
such  as  sewerage,  water,  electricity,  streets  and 
trash? 

ANSWER  5:   The  United  States  strongly  supports  the 
development  of  democratic  institutions  and  popular 
participation  in  the  political  process.   We  hope  the  new 
Palestinian  self-governing  institutions  will  be  based  on 
democratic  principles  and  pluralism. 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  provides  for  elections  for  a 
Palestinian  council.   The  goal  is  to  hold  elections  nine  months 
after  the  OOP  enters  into  force.   The  issue  of  local  elections 
is  not  specifically  addressed  in  the  DOP,  nor  is  the 
relationship  between  the  Palestinian  council  and  the 
municipalities.   These  matters  will  presumably  be  addressed 
over  time. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSE  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

II.   PEACE  PROCESS  QUESTIONS 

QUESTION: 

B.   Donors  Conference 

1.   We  have  had  numerous  studies  on  the  likely  costs  of  a 
self-governing  authority  for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

The  first  question  is:   What  do  you  see  as  the  likely 
annual  cost  of  a  self-governing  entity  and  a  Palestinian 
bureaucracy? 

What  is  needed  in  terms  of  donor  assistance  to  meet  those 
needs  and  what  do  you  see  being  raised  through  taxes  and 
other  revenues? 

What  taxes  have  the  Israelis  collected  annually  in  the 
Occupied  Territories? 

Will  the  Palestinians  now  get  those  revenues  and  be 
responsible  for  collecting  them? 

ANSWER: 

The  World  Bank  is  helping  prepare  an  accurate  assessment  of 
the  needs  and  priorities  in  the  region.  The  World  Bank  will  be 
calling  a  Consultative  Group  meeting  in  Paris  December  16  where 
it  will  give  donors  an  up-to-date  assessment. 

The  World  Bank  and  the  IMF  are  working  with  the 
Palestinians  to  assist  them  in  formulating  a  budget  for  1994. 
It  would  be  premature  to  speculate  at  this  time  on  a  breakdown 
of  revenues  and  expenditures.   But  in  general,  the  estimates 
that  the  Bank  prepared  for  the  October  1  Conference  to  Support 
Middle  East  Peace  are  the  benchmark  for  gauging  Palestinian 
needs.   The  Bank  estimated  that  $2.5  billion  would  be  required 
over  5  years,  which  translated  into  donor  commitments  of 
$550-600  million  for  the  first  year.   Based  on  the  Conference 
pledges  and  expectations  for  the  future,  we  are  confident  that 
these  needs  will  be  met. 

Article  VI  (Preparatory  Transfer  of  Powers  and 
Responsibilities)  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  signed  on 
September  13,  1993  stipulates  that  after  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  and  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
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forces  from  the  Gaza  Strip  and  Jericho,  direct  taxation 
authority  will  be  transferred  to  the  Palestinians.   The 
modalities,  including  for  the  transfer  of  indirect  revenue 
collected  from  Palestinians  by  Israel,  are  being  negotiated 
between  the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinians. 

Estimates  of  direct  and  indirect  revenues  collected  by  the 
Government  of  Israel  vary  considerably  .   At  the  October  1 
Conference,  participants  agreed  that  "an  important  priority 
will  be  the  development  of  revenue  sharing  and  revenue 
collection  arrangements."   Donors  have  continued  to  urge  quick 
resolution  of  revenue  sharing  arrangements.   We  would  expect 
that  current  costs  would  be  funded  from  local  revenues, 
although  the  question  of  interim  budgetary  support  will  be 
considered  at  the  Consultative  Group. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSE  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

II.   PEACE  PROCESS  QUESTIONS 

QUESTION : 

B.   Donors  Conference 

2.   The  Administration  has  announced  that  it  will  spearhead  a 
private  sector  initiative  between  Jewish  and  Arab  Americans 
for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

What  is  the  status  of  this  proposal? 

Is  it  accurate  that  this  proposal  will  be  handled  out  of 
the  Vice  President's  office? 

How  will  the  Board  members  of  this  Commission  be  appointed? 

Who  will  be  on  the  Commission? 

If  someone  wants  to  be  on  the  Board,  where  do  they  go? 

What  will  be  the  Commission's  relationship  to  the  U.S. 
government? 

Will  any  government  funds  be  involved  in  this  effort? 

What  is  the  timetable  for  getting  this  Commission  up  and 
running? 

ANSWER: 

The  Vice  President,  in  response  to  the  President's 
initiative  undertaken  September  13,  has  been  encouraging 
private  sector  individuals  to  invest  in  the  Occupied 
Territories  and  Israel.   This  initiative  is  intended  to  support 
implementation  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian  Declaration  of 
Principles.   It  will  supplement  the  international  assistance 
effort  launched  October  1. 

This  is  a  private  initiative.   Consistent  with  legal  and 
ethical  guidelines,  the  Vice  President  will  facilitate  the 
private  sector's  work  through  support  and  encouragement. 

The  private  sector  initiative  is  not  a  "Commission," 
"Board"  or  any  other  form  of  official  government  body.   It  is 
entirely  a  product  --  including  its  specific  composition  --  of 
private  sector  organization. 
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We  have  been  forwarding  all  indications  of  interest  in 
participation  in  the  private  sector  initiative  to  Mr.  Peter 
Knight,  a  private  sector  individual  associated  with  this 
effort.   Mr.  Knight  was  asked  by  the  Vice  President  to  assist 
the  private  sector  organizations  involved  in  this  effort  in 
mobilizing  the  initiative. 

Like  any  private  initiative  or  organization,  they  may  apply 
and  compete  for  appropriate  forms  of  government  funding. 

The  Vice  President  has  been  invited  to  attend  a  dinner  at 
the  end  of  November  to  be  held  by  the  organizers  of  the  private 
sector  initiative.   It  is  our  understanding  that  the  group 
intends  to  formally  establish  itself  shortly  thereafter. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  EDWARD  P.  DJEREJIAN 

AND  RESPONSES  THERETO 


OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

II   PEACE  PROCESS  QUESTIONS 

C.   Other 

QUESTION  1: 

It  was  announced  earlier  this  week  that  the  next  round  of 
bilateral  peace  talks  in  Washington  would  be  postponed  from 
later  this  month  until  mid-November  due  to  concerns  that  Syria 
would  decline  to  participate  in  talks  at  this  time. 

Is  it  accurate  that  Syria  effectively  vetoes  plans  to 
hold  another  round  of  talks  this  month? 

Is  Syria  backing  away  from  the  process? 

How  do  you  assess  the  signals  you  are  getting  from 
Syria? 

How  important  is  it  that  talks  continue  on  all  tracks 
even  during  these  next  nine  months  where  the  focus  is 
likely  to  be  on  the  Israeli-PLO  agenda? 

In  light  of  recent  developments,  what  is  the 
importance  of  the  Madrid  process  at  this  time? 


ANSWER  1:   It  is  not  the  case  that  Syria  vetoed  plans  to 
hold  another  round  of  talks  this  month.   The  Madrid  process 
co-sponsors  consult  closely  with  the  parties  to  determine  when 
it  is  best  to  invite  the  parties  to  continue  their  talks. 
Based  on  these  consultations,  we  decided  that  the  dramatic 
events  in  September  made  a  round  in  October  or  November 
unnecessary.   In  any  case,  the  Israelis  and  Palestinians  are 
negotiating  in  Taba,  Cairo  and  Paris,  and  the  Israelis  and 
Jordanians  have  had  talks  on  banking  and  economic  issues  in 
Washington  and  Paris. 

Syria  has  made  clear  its  continued  commitment  to  the  Madrid 
process  and  to  achieving  a  just,  lasting,  and  comprehensive 
Middle  East  peace.   We  have  not  seen  any  indication  that  Syria 
is  backing  away  from  this  commitment.   Syria  has  said  that  it 
neither  supports  nor  opposes  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
Declaration  of  Principles.   We  have  made  clear  to  the  Syrian 
leadership  our  concern  that  Syria  continues  to  host  Palestinian 
rejectionist  groups  in  Damascus. 
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We  consider  implementation  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
Declaration  of  Principles  the  first  step  toward  a  comprehensive 
settlement.   It  is  important  to  demonstrate  that  negotiated 
agreements  work.   We  believe  progress  on  the  other  tracks  will 
facilitate  the  success  of  this  accord.   We  remain  committed  to 
a  just,  lasting  and  comprehensive  peace  on  the  basis  of  UN 
Scurity  Council  Resolutions  242  and  338. 

The  Madrid  process  established  the  principle  of  direct, 
bilateral  negotiations  between  the  parties.   This  remains  the 
foundation  of  the  current  negotiations. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSE  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

I I .        PEACE  PROCESS  QUESTIONS 

C.   OTHER 

QUESTION  2: 

On  September  14,  1993  —  one  day  after  the  momentous 
agreement  between  Israel  and  the  PLC  was  signed  --  Jordan 
and  Israel  signed  the  text  of  a  Common  Substantive  Agenda. 

How  significant  a  breakthrough  in  Israeli-Jordanian 
relations  does  the  Common  Agenda  represent? 

—  What  is  the  next  step  in  these  relations? 

—  What  type  of  meetings,  if  any,  are  taking  place 
between  Israel  and  Jordan  in  the  region  to  address 
the  issues  outlined  in  the  common  agenda? 

During  his  recent  visit  to  Washington,  Crown  Prince 
Hassan  of  Jordan  announced  the  creation  of  an 
Israeli-Jordanian  Economic  Cooperation  Committee  and  a 
trilateral  U. S . -Israeli-Jordanian  Committee  on  economic 
cooperation . 

What  is  the  status  of  this  proposal? 

ANSWER  2:   On  September  14,  1993  in  Washington, 
representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Jordan  and  Israel 
initialed  a  common  agenda.   The  agenda  is  an  agreement  to 
continue  negotiations  and  includes  a  plan  of  work  for  future 
negotiations.   Its  stated  goal  is,  "The  achievement  of  just, 
lasting  and  comprehensive  peace  between  the  Arab  States,  the 
Palestinians  and  Israel  as  per  the  Madrid  invitation."   As 
such,  it  represents  a  significant  step  forward.   In  the 
agenda  the  Jordanians  and  Israelis  agreed  to  negotiate 
issues  related  to  mutual  security,  water,  and  borders.   The 
agenda  anticipates  that  negotiations  will  ultimately 
culminate  in  a  peace  treaty. 

The  Jordanians  and  Israelis  are  committed  to 
continuing  bilateral  and  multilateral  negotiations.   On 
October  1  Jordanian  Crown  Prince  Hassan  bin  Talal  met  with 
President  Clinton  and  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Peres  at  the 
White  House  where  the  three  agreed  to  establish  a  trilateral 
U  .  S . -Jordan-Israel  economic  committee.   The  committee  met 
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for  the  first  time  in  Paris  on  November  4.   Under  Secretary 
of  State  Joan  Spero  headed  the  U.S.  delegation.   The  initial 
round  of  discussions  touched  on  finance,  trade,  and  possible 
future  cooperative  projects  between  Jordan  and  Israel. 
Although  the  participants  agreed  to  meet  again  soon  no 
formal  decision  has  been  made  on  dates  or  venues. 

Jordanians  and  Israelis  continue  to  negotiate  actively 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  in  Washington  (banking  talks 
in  early  November),  Paris  (trilateral  economic  committee 
meetings  also  in  early  November)  and  recently  in  the  Middle 
East  (Tunis  for  multilateral  refugee  talks  and  Cairo  for 
multilateral  talks  on  the  environment). 

On  October  1  the  President  also  announced  the  formation 
of  a  bilateral  Jordan-Israel  economic  committee.   We  are  not 
aware  that  this  committee  has  yet  met. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSE  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


II.   PEACE  PROCESS  QUESTIONS. 

C.   OTHER 

QUESTION  3: 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  opportunities 
for  economic  cooperation  between  Israel,  Jordan  and  the  FLO 
in  the  aftermath  of  recent  developments. 

--  Are  these  issues  likely  to  be  discussed  outside  the 
framework  of  the  Multi laterals? 

--  Are  there  any  plans  for  a  trilateral  meeting  between 
Israel,  Jordan  and  the  Palestinians  on  these  issues? 

ANSWER  3:   There  are  a  number  groups  —  some  of  which 
include  the  U.S.  —  working  to  support  economic  progress  in 
the  context  of  the  Middle  East  peace  process.   In  addition 
to  the  Regional  Working  Group  on  Economic  Development,  there 
is  the  Ad  Hoc  Liaison  Committee,  the  U. S. -Israeli-Jordanian 
trilateral  economic  committee,  and  the  longstanding 
Jordanian-Palestinian  working  groups  which  resumed 
discussions  in  late  summer.   Israel  and  the  Palestinians 
will  meet  the  week  of  November  15  in  Paris  to  discuss 
economic  issues  within  the  context  of  the  September  13 
Declaration  of  Principles  (OOP).   Although  the  OOP  also 
contains  a  provision  to  establish  an  Israeli-Palestinian 
cooperative  mechanism  which  would  include  both  Jordan  and 
Israel,  this  quadripartite  committee  has  not  yet  met. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  trilateral  discussions  between 
Israel,  the  Palestinians,  and  Jordan. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSE  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
III.   IRAQ  QUESTIONS 

QUESTION  1: 

Iraq  is  currently  holding  six  Western  and  Pakistani 
hostages . 

Has  UN  willingness  to  recommend  a  lifting  of  the  oil 
ban  been  tied  in  any  way  to  the  release  of  these 
individuals  by  Iraq? 

If  not,  why  not? 

How  can  the  UN  "do  business"  with  the  Iraqis  until 
these  individuals  are  released? 

I  ask  that  you  get  back  to  the  Committee  on  what  the 
Administration  is  doing  to  address  this  humanitarian 
problem. 

ANSWER  1:   It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  UN  Security 
Council  to  decide  whether  to  lift  economic  sanctions  on  Iraq, 
including  those  relating  to  the  export  of  oil.   The  Council  can 
only  consider  lifting  sanctions  once  Iraq  is  in  full  compliance 
with  all  its  obligations  under  relevant  resolutions.   The 
release  of  Westerners,  and  other  non-Iraqis,  detained  in  Iraq 
is  not  one  of  the  conditions  specified  in  the  resolutions  and 
thus  is  not  a  requirement  for  the  lifting  of  sanctions. 
Furthermore,  any  discussion  of  lifting  sanctions  is  premature 
at  this  time  since  Iraq  is  not  in  compliance  with  its 
obligations  under  the  resolutions.   We  have  not  linked 
sanctions  to  the  release  of  the  detainees  for  two  reasons.   In 
the  first  instance,  Iraq's  obligation  to  comply  fully  with  all 
UN  resolutions  is  unconditional.   Secondly,  it  is  our  firm 
policy  not  to  pay  ransom,  whether  political  or  economic,  for 
the  release  of  American  citizens  being  held  overseas. 

The  UN  continues  to  "do  business"  in  Iraq  because  its  work 
is  mandated  by  Security  Council  resolutions,  passed  in  response 
to  critical  concerns  of  the  international  community.   While  the 
continued  detention  of  these  individuals  is  reprehensible,  it 
does  not  have  a  bearing  on  the  issue  of  whether  the  UN 
humanitarian  relief  agencies,  and  UN  weapons  inspectors, 
continue  their  invaluable  work  in  Iraq. 
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We  have  repeatedly  protested  to  Iraq  the  continued 
detention  of  these  individuals.   We  regularly  raise  the  case  of 
the  foreign  detainees  at  the  sixty-day  sanctions  review  by  the 
Security  Council  as  an  example  of  policies  and  practices  of  the 
Iraqi  government  which  are  unacceptable.   In  order  to 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  the  release  of  the  American 
detainee,  several  members  of  the  Administration  met  with  his 
wife,  and  assisted  her  in  obtaining  meetings,  including  with  UN 
Secretary  General  Boutros-Ghali ,  in  her  efforts  to  get  her 
husband  released.   Kenneth  Beaty,  the  American  detained  in 
Iraq,  was  released  on  November  15. 
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QUESTION  2: 

Turkish  Prime  Minister,  Tansu  Ciller,  met  with  Members  of 
the  Committee  last  week  and  her  message  was  that  Turkey  is 
interested  in  finding  ways  to  pump  out  Iraqi  oil  currently  in 
the  pipeline  through  Turkey  and  getting  the  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  that  pipeline  oil. 

What  is  the  Administration's  position  on  allowing 
Turkey  to  get  access  to  this  oil? 

—   What  would  this  involve? 

Can  this  oil  be  removed  from  the  pipeline  without 
permitting  Iraq  to  pump  new  oil  into  the  pipeline? 

What  is  the  approximate  value  of  this  oil?   About  $10 
million? 

Wouldn't  such  a  step  be  the  first  step  toward 
loosening  the  ban  on  Iraqi  oil? 

What  did  the  Administration  say  to  Prime  Minister 
Ciller  on  this  issue  during  her  recent  visit? 

AHSWER  2:   The  Administration  informed  the  Government  of 
Turkey  that  it  was  willing  to  examine  ways  to  allow  Turkey  to 
access  oil  in  the  Iraq-Turkey  pipeline  without  weakening  the 
integrity  or  effectiveness  of  the  UN  sanctions  regime.   Turkey 
has  every  right  to  access  and  sell  at  any  time  that  portion  of 
oil  in  the  pipeline  that  belongs  to  Turkey.   Furthermore,  UN 
Security  Council  resolution  778  allows  Turkey  to  sell  Iraqi  oil 
in  the  Turkish  segment  of  the  pipeline  and  deposit  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  into  a  UN  escrow  account. 

If  the  oil  is  pumped  out  of  the  pipeline,  for  technical 
reasons  it  must  be  replaced  by  either  new  oil  (from  Iraq)  or  by 
natural  gas  or  nitrogen  in  order  to  preserve  the  pipeline.   We 
have  not  seen  independent  technical  reports  to  indicate  which 
alternative  is  better.   It  is  a  fact  that  something  must 
replace  the  oil  currently  in  the  pipeline  when  it  is  drained. 

We  estimate  the  approximate  value  of  the  oil  in  the  Turkish 
segment  of  the  pipeline  and  in  storage  tanks  is  $128  million, 
only  a  part  of  which  belongs  to  Turkey.   The  combined  value  of 
oil  on  both  the  Iraqi  and  Turkish  sides  of  the  pipeline  is 
approximately  $192  million. 

Sale  of  Turkish  and  Iraqi-owned  oil  in  Turkey  pursuant  to 
existing  resolutions  would  not  represent  a  loosening  of  the 
sanctions  regime.   In  fact,  UN  Security  Council  resolution  778 
provides  for  the  sale  of  Iraqi  oil  being  held  outside  Iraq 
provided  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  deposited  into  a  UN 
escrow  account  established  for  that  purpose.   Under  the 
existing  UN  resolutions,  the  sale  of  additional  oil,  presently 
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in  the  Iraqi  segment  of  the  pipeline  would  require  Iraq's 
implementation  of  resolutions  706/712  which  allow  Iraq  a 
one-time  sale  of  $1.6  billion  worth  of  oil  in  order  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  essential  humanitarian  needs.   Under 
resolutions  706/712  both  the  sale  of  the  oil  and  the 
distribution  of  the  humanitarian  needs  would  be  strictly- 
monitored  by  the  UN,  and  would  not  represent  a  loosening  of  the 
sanctions  regime  either.   In  the  two  years  since  resolutions 
706/712  were  enacted,  Iraq  has  refused  to  implement  them. 
Iraqi  oil  cannot  be  sold  under  any  other  circumstances  absent 
the  enactment  of  a  new  resolution  by  the  Council. 

Sales  of  such  additional  Iraqi  oil  would  also  require 
implementation  of  resolution  778  which  was  passed  in  response 
to  Iraq's  failure  to  implement  resolution  706/712.   Resolution 
778  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  Iraqi 
oil  in  other  countires,  such  as  Turkey,  as  well  as  the  proceeds 
from  sales  under  resolutions  706/712  to  a  UN  escrow  account, 
and  controls  on  the  disposition  of  these  funds. 

The  Administration  told  Prime  Minister  Ciller  that  we  would 
examine  different  legal  options  on  how  best  to  proceed  with  any 
sale  of  oil  in  the  pipeline  before  replying  to  her  request.   In 
a  joint  press  statement  at  the  end  of  the  visit,  the  US  and 
Turkey  agreed  on  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
and  effectiveness  of  the  UN  sanctions  regime. 
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QUESTION  3: 

There  are  continuing  reports  that  Iraq  is  rebuilding  its 
conventional  military  arsenal  despite  the  stringent  economic 
sanctions  now  in  place.   There  have  been  recent  reports  that 
Iraq  has  540  military  aircraft  today,  of  which  297  are 
operationally  ready  —  figures  much  higher  than  U.S.  estimates 
in  1992. 

Are  you  familiar  with  these  reports? 

—    Is  it  accurate  to  say  that  the  number  of  Iraqi 

military  aircraft  has  increased  significantly  in 
recent  months? 

If  so,  how  do  you  account  for  this? 

Is  it  possible  that  Iran  has  returned  some  of  the  115 
combat  aircraft  Iraq  flew  there  during  Desert  Storm? 

ANSWER  3: 

We  are  familiar  with  the  reports  cited.   It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  the  number  of  operational  Iraqi  aircraft 
may  have  increased.   This  would  be  due  to  the  cannibalization 
of  some  planes  as  well  as  the  recovery  of  others  that  had  been 
dispersed  from  normal  operating  fields,  buried  under  ruined 
bunkers,  and  the  like.   The  number  of  available  pilots  may  also 
have  increased  due  to  training. 

To  our  knowledge,  Iran  has  not  returned  any  of  the  115 
combat  aircraft  Iraq  flew  there  during  the  war. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSE  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


III.   IRAQ  QUESTIONS 

B.   Northern  Iraq 

QUESTION  1; 

In  your  July  testimony,  you  stated  that  the  U.S.  is  opposed 
to  the  partial  or  selective  lifing  of  UN  sanctions  on  Iraq  due 
to  how  that  might  impact  on  the  overall  sanctions  regime.   Yet, 
the  UN  is  engaged  in  serious  negotiations  today  with  the 
Baghdad  regime  over  permitting  the  sale  of  Iraqi  oil.   Jordan 
continues  to  receive  Iraq  oil  and  Turkey  is  requesting  that  it 
be  permitted  access  to  Iraqi  oil  supplies  in  the  Turkish 
pipeline. 

Why  shouldn't  the  Kurds  be  permitted  to  produce  a 

limited  amount  of  oil? 

What  is  the  status  of  UN  Sanctions  Committee 
coordination  of  a  Kurdish  proposal  to  bring  a  mobile 
oil  refinery  to  the  north  to  assist  the  Kurds  in 
meeting  their  own  fuel  needs? 

ANSWER  1: 

To  our  knowledge,  no  one  has  presented  a  formal  proposal  to,^ 
the  UN  Sanctions  Committee  asking  for  approval  of  an  oil 
refinery  project  in  northern  Iraq.   However,  we  have  in  private 
discussions  with  Washington-based  Kurds  expressed  concerns 
about  an  oil  refinery  for  the  north. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  Kurds  and  other  minorities  in 
northern  Iraq  face  difficult  and  deteriorating  economic 
circumstances.   The  Baghdad-imposed  internal  embargo  has  caused 
serious  hardship.   Because  of  that  situation,  we  have 
supported,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  projects  directly  connected 
to  ameliorating  hardships  in  the  north. 

We  must  be  sure,  however,  that  projects  for  the  north  do 
not  undermine  the  sanctions  regime  or  lead  to  charges  that  the 
U.S.  has  changed  its  policy  on  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Iraq.   These  are  extremely  sensitive  subjects  among  our 
coalition  partners  and  other  countries  whose  cooperation  we 
count  on  in  the  Security  Council. 
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Furthermore,  major  concerns  remain  in  regard  to  the 
project's  efficiency,  environmental  impact,  and  funding.   An 
oil  refinery  is  a  major  project.   It  would  be  vulnerable  to 
attack.   It  might  require  large  infusions  of  foreign  aid. 
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QUESTION  2: 

Earlier  this  year,  the  United  States  —  through  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA)  —  purchased  a  portion  of 
the  Kurdish  wheat  harvest  for  reuse  in  humanitarian  relief 
efforts  in  northern  Iraq.   This  was  done  through  intermediaries 
to  avoid  direct  dealings  with  local  Kurdish  authorities. 

Why  is  it  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  government  not  to 
deal  directly  with  local  elected  authorities  in 
northern  Iraq? 

What  is  our  concern  about  direct  contacts  with  the 
Kurds? 

How  do  you  explain  the  willingness  of  the  Turkish 
government  to  work  directly  with  local  Kurdish 
authorities? 

Given  our  stated  interest  in  promoting  democracy  in 
the  region,  why  are  we  in  a  situation  today  where  we 
meet  directly  with  Iraqi  officials  in  the  context  of 
UNSCOM  and  other  efforts,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  deal 
directly  with  the  democratically  elected  officials  in 
northern  Iraq? 

ANSWER  2: 

Our  policy  toward  the  local  administration  of  northern  Iraq 
is  part  of  our  overall  policy  toward  Iraq,  and  includes  the 
maintenance  of  sanctions.   This  policy  is  not  intended  to 
denigrate  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  northern  Iraq  to 
live  in  a  democratic  Iraq.  However,  we  cannot  put  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  favoring  selective  enforcement  of  sanctions  in 
the  North,  which  could  jeopardise  the  sanctions  regime. 

Our  relief  effort  in  northern  Iraq  is  deliberately 
non-political.   This  is  a  humanitarian  mission  carried  out 
within  the  context  of  maintaining  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Iraq.   Our  goal  is  the  eventual  political  and  economic 
reunification  of  Iraq  under  a  regime  that  respects  democratic 
and  humanitarian  values. 

Our  understanding  of  the  Turkish  situation  in  regard  to 
relief  is  that  Ankara  deals  with  the  local  authorities 
primarily  through  the  Turkish  Red  Crescent,  which  has  full 
responsiblity  for  relief  efforts.   This  approach  appears  fairly 
similar  to  the  field-coordination  role  that  we  and  the  UN  carry 
out . 
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QUESTION  3: 

The  National  Endowment  of  Democracy  has  approved  a  project 
in  northern  Iraq  to  be  carried  out  by  Freedom  House  which  would 
establish  a  policy  institute  for  democratic  education  in 
northern  Iraq  in  conjunction  with  Irbil  University.   The 
Treasury  Department  Foreign  Assets  Office  has  refused  to  give  a 
license  for  this  project. 

What  is  the  problem  with  this  project? 

Why  is  treasury  refusing  to  provide  a  license? 

Doesn't  the  U.S.  have  an  interest  in  promoting 
democratic  education  inside  Iraq — including  the  north? 


ANSWER  3 ; 

We  are  in  favor  of  democracy  throughout  Iraq.   We  are  not 
in  favor  of  Kurdish  separatism  or  projects  that  show  preference 
for  a  particular  ethnic  group. 

Approval  of  the  NED  project  as  originally  written  appeared 

al 


Approval  or  tne  N£,u  project  as  origindiiy  wntutsu  <Jt>tjeai.c 
inconsistent  with  our  overall  policy  toward  Iraq.   The  propos 
outlined  a  democracy-education  project,  including  translation 
of  major  works,  aimed  only  at  the  Kurds.   The  project  could 
have  been  interpreted  as  supporting  Kurdish  independence,  a 
view  contrary  to  stated  US  policy  on  Iraq's  territorial 
integrity. 

Iraq  is  a  hodgepodge  of  ethnic  groups.   The  northern  part 
of  the  country  contains,  in  addition  to  Kurds,  several  ethnic 
minorities  including  Turcomans,  Assyrians,  and  Chaldeans. 
Projects  in  northern  Iraq  should  take  account  of  this  reality. 
We  also  were  concerned  about  the  danger  to  U.S.  citizens  of 
travel  in  northern  Iraq. 

We  are  now  reviewing  a  second  submission,  in  which  NED  is 
trying  to  address  some  of  our  concerns. 

We  continue  to  support  worthy  proposals  that  are  consistent 
with  sanctions.   For  example,  in  September  1992  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  did  receive  a  Treasury  license  for  a 
project  in  northern  Iraq.   That  project  provided  support  to  the 
London-based  "Organization  of  Human  Rights  in  Iraq,"  which 
documents  human  rights  abuses  throughout  Iraq. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  Office  of  Foreign  Assets 
Control  (OFAC)  has  primary  responsibility  for  enforcing  the 
U.S.  trade  embargo  against  Iraq.   Any  questions  about  Treasury 
policies  should  be  directed  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

OFAC  considers  the  views  of  the  Deparment  of  State  in 
formulating  its  decisions  on  export  license  applications  with 
foreign  policy  implications. 
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C.   Southern  Iraq 

QUESTION: 

Recent  press  reports  indicate  that  the  Baghdad  government 
continues  to  wage  an  aggressive  campaign  against  the  Shiite 
Arabs  living  in  the  marshlands  of  southern  Iraq.   Last  Friday, 
you  testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  the  Iraqi  military  had  launched  artillery  barrages,  bombed 
villages,  sent  troops  to  the  area,  and  drained  much  of  the 
marsh  habitat. 

What  can  the  international  community  do  to  respond  to 
this  vicious  campaign  against  the  marshland  people? 

The  Iraqi  Shiite  community  has  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  safe-area  in  the  south  similar  to  Operation 
Provide  Comfort  in  the  north. 

What  is  the  Administration's  position  on  this 
proposal? 

Is  it  accurate  that  much  of  the  destruction  that  has 
taken  place  has  been  carried  out  by  ground  forces  and 
thus  has  not  triggered  the  allied  no-fly-zone  in  the 
south? 

What,  if  any,  international  assistance  is  reaching 
marshland  Arabs  today? 

ANSWER:   Concern  over  gross  human  rights  violations  in  the 
marshes  led  the  US,  Britain,  and  France  to  declare  a  no-fly 
zone  over  southern  Iraq  in  August  of  1992.   The  no-fly  zone  has 
limited  the  means  available  to  Iraq's  military  to  repress 
civilian  population  centers  in  the  marshes.   More  recently,  we 
drew  the  international  community's  attention  to  the  ongoing 
attacks  in  the  marshes  in  a  strongly  worded  denunciation  issued 
on  August  26. 

We  work  closely  with  Max  van  der  Stoel,  the  UN  Human  Rights 
Commission  Special  Rapporteur  on  Iraq,  who  is  charged  with 
documenting  Iraq's  human  rights  violations,  and  who  will  be 
presenting  his  interim  report  to  the  UN  General  Assembly, 
including  documentation  on  the  draining  of  the  marshes  provided 
by  the  US,  later  this  month.   By  publicizing  Iraq's  gross  human 
rights  record,  we  are  working  to  increase  the  international 
cominunity's  focus  on  the  need  to  keep  pressure  on  Iraq  to 
change  its  unacceptable  behavior.   In  this  regard,  we  strongly 
support  the  UN  Special  Rapporteur's  call  for  tht  deployment  of 
human  rights  monitors  in  Iraq. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
"safe-haven"  in  northern  Iraq  were  unique  in  that  allied  and  US 
troops  occupied  the  security  zone.   The  security  zone's 
creation  was  supported  by  neighboring  Turkey.   In  fact,  it  was 
the  exodus  of  more  than  a  million  people  from  the  area  into 
neighboring  countries  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  northern 
safe-haven . 
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The  creation  of  a  security  zone  would  require  that  we 
significantly  increase  our  military  assets  in  the  region,  and 
be  prepared  to  use  them  to  force  the  Iraqi  military  out  of  the 
area,  to  keep  it  secure,  and  to  maintain  an  open-ended  relief 
operation  to  the  area.   At  present  there  is  no  international 
support  for  the  creation  of  such  a  security  zone  in  southern 
Iraq . 

Iraq's  attacks  on  the  marshes  to  date  have  stayed  below  the 
threshold  set  by  coalition  forces.   The  Iraqi  military 
continues  to  fight  a  war  of  attrition  through  ground  attacks  on 
the  small  insurgent  forces  in  the  marshes. 

The  UN  has  sought  to  expand  its  humanitarian  operations 
into  southern  Iraq,  but  because  of  Iraqi  non-cooperation, 
little  international  assistance  is  getting  through  to  the 
area.   Although  UNICEF  operates  water  and  sanitation  projects 
in  the  south,  representatives  must  travel  from  Baghdad  to  visit 
them  because  the  Government  of  Iraq  will  not  allow  UNICEF 
employees  to  reside  in  the  South  or  travel  freely.   We  are 
aware  of  one  NGO,  based  in  southern  Iran,  which  help  refugees 
from  the  marshes,  and  which  provides  some  limited  assistance  on 
the  Iraqi  side  of  the  border  too. 
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IV.   IRAN  QUESTION 

On  September  10,  1993,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
that  the  World  Bank  had  decided  not  to  provide  any  new 
development  loans  to  Iran,  pending  discussions  on  further  loans 
between  Bank  officials  and  Iran. 

Is  this  report  accurate? 

What  is  the  status  of  $400  million  in  new  loans  to 
Iran  that  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  World 
Bank? 

What  is  the  Administration's  understanding  of  World 
Bank  policy  regarding  further  loans  to  Iran? 

If  new  loans  are  contemplated,  does  the  Administration 
plan  to  try  to  block  such  loans? 

—   Does  the  Administration  believe  the  Bank  has  scaled 
down  earlier  planned  loans  to  Iran  because  of  U.S. 
opposition  to  World  Bank  lending  to  the  Tehran  regime? 


Answer: 

It  is  U.S.  policy  to  focus  international  pressure  on  Iran 
to  convince  Tehran  to  change  its  unacceptable  behavior.   As 
part  of  this  policy,  the  U.S.  votes  against  lending  to  Iran  in 
the  international  financial  institutions  (IFIs),  and  works  to 
secure  other  IFI  members'  cooperation  in  blocking  IFI  lending 
to  Iran. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  World  Bank  is  evaluating 
its  Iran  program.  However,  to  our  knowledge  the  Bank  has  not 
"suspended"  the  program,  as  reported  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

We  are  not  privy  to  the  Bank  staff's  internal 
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decision-making.   The  Bank  is  aware  of  the  Administration's 
opposition  to  further  loans  to  Iran,  for  both  economic  and 
policy  reasons.   However,  no  Bank  member  country  has  veto 
authority  over  the  Bank's  decisions.   We  continue  to  seek  the 
cooperation  of  other  IFI  member  countries  to  halt  IFI  lending 
to  Tehran. 
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October  21,  1993  Hearing 
Developments  in  the  Middle  East 


V.     Country  Questions 

A.   Israel 

Recent  press  reports  have  indicated  that  the  U.S. 
government  believes  that  Israel  is  providing  China  with  advanced 
military  technology. 

What  is  the  nature  of  Israeli  military  cooperation 
with  China  today? 

Do  you  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  a  1990  report  by 
the  Rand  Corporation  that  Israel  is  "China's  leading 
foreign  supplier  of  advanced  technology"? 

—  Is  there  any  evidence  that  Israel  has  provided  U.S. 
military  technology  to  China  in  violation  of  U.S. 
controls  on  third  country  transfers  of  technology? 

—  What  has  the  Israeli  Government  said  to  us  about 
this  issue? 

Answer:   Israel  has  engaged  in  ongoing  sales  of  Israeli  - 
origin  military  equipment  to  China.   With  respect  to  Israeli 
sales  of  U.S. -origin  technology  or  hardware  to  China,  we  have 
from  time-to-time  raised  with  the  Government  of  Israel  our 
concern  over  the  possibility  of  such  diversions.   Examples 
include  the  Israeli  Python-3  air-to-air  missile  and  Patriot 
missile  technology. 

As  the  specifics  of  such  cases  often  involve  intelligence 
sources  and  methods,  I  am  unable  to  get  into  details  in  open 
session.   However,  when  we  receive  reliable  reports  of  such 
possible  transfers,  we  have  ways  of  frankly  discussing  these 
cases  with  Israel.   We  believe  neither  side  wants  such  matters  to 
become  an  obstacle  to  the  close  collaboration  on  defense  issues 
which  has  always  characterized  our  relationship. 
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B .    LEBANON 

QUESTION  1: 

Tlie  situation  in  Lebanon  has  changed  significantly 
since  the  1985  Presidential  Determination  suspended  the 
rights  of  U.S.  air  carriers  to  serve  Lebanon  and  the 
rights  of  Lebanese  carriers  to  serve  the  U.S. 

o    the  government  has  consolidated  its  power  and 
turned  to  the  task  of  reconstruction; 

o    the  internal  political  and  security  situation  has 
improved; 

o    the  hostage  crisis  has  ended; 

o    most  militias  have  been  disbanded; 

o    the  Lebanese  army  is  now  in  control  of  much  of 
the  country; 

o    foreign  embassies  have  reopened;  and 

o    Europeans  and  international  airlines  have 
returned  to  Beirut  airport. 

Given  this  situation,  does  the  administration  have 
plans  to  reassess  the  U.S.  travel  ban  to  Lebanon? 

What  is  the  rationale  for  maintaining  the  travel  ban 
ill  place? 

Is  it  your  assessment  that  the  security  situation  in 
Lebanon  has  improved  or  not? 

Are  Americans  at  greater  risk  today  in  Lebanon  than 
they  are  in  other  places  in  the  Middle  East  or  around 
tlie  world  where  the  U.S.  does  not  have  a  travel  ban  in 
place? 

How  do  you  justify  singling  out  Lebanon  under  the 
present  circumstances? 

What  would  be  the  consequences  of  down-grading  the 
current  travel  restrictions  to  a  "travel  advisory"  as 
we  have  in  place  for  Afghanistan,  Angola,  Bosnia, 
[ran,  Liberia,  Peru,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Columbia  and 
■/n  i  ?  e? 

ANSWER  1:   The  Administration  has  under  continuous 
levrow  t:he  restrictions  on  travel  to  Lebanon.   They  remain 
in  p  I  nee  beraiise  of  evidence  that  groups  hostile  to  the 
M.s,  nnO  to  tlie  Middle  East  peace  process,  continue  to 
lairM^'i  Americanr?.   Until  that  threat  is  eliminated  the 
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travel  restrictions  will  remain  in  place.   Although 
Lebanon  is  a  safer  place  today  than  it  was  even  two  years 
ago,  the  specific  targetting  of  Americans  by  groups  such 
as  Hizballah  means  that  Americans  are  at  greater  risk  in 
Lebanon  than  in  other  places  in  the  Middle  East  or  around 
the  world.   This  justifies  the  higher  level  of 
restrictions  on  travel  to  Lebanon.   Further,  while  the  GOL 
has  extended  its  authority  to  much  of  the  country, 
significant  parts  remain  outside  government  control;  this 
is  not  the  case  in  the  other  countries  cited  in  the 
question.   Were  the  Administration  to  lower  the 
restrictions  to  a  "travel  advisory"  we  could  expect  a  rise 
in  the  number  of  Americans  --  and  therefore  targets  of 
opportunity  —  in  Lebanon.   A  travel  advisory  was  in 
effect  for  Lebanon  during  the  height  of  the  hostage-taking 
crisis  of  the  1980's,  and  was  largely  disregarded. 


QUESTION  2. 

Under  the  current  U.S.  travel  restrictions,  American 
travel  to  Lebanon  is  permitted  for  only  four  categories: 

o  professional  journalists; 

o  American  Red  Cross; 

o  family  reunification;  and 

o  national  intere-t. 

Lebanese-Americans  complain  that  American  firms 
seeking  to  participate  in  Lebanon's  reconstruction  are,  in 
effect,  being  discouraged  from  doing  so. 

Wliat  is  the  administration's  position  on  adding  an 
additional  category  to  these  exceptions  to  permit 
commercial  travel  to  Lebanon  by  U.S.  firms? 

ANSWER  2:   Waivers  for  travel  by  U.S.  businessmen  are 
included  within  the  national  interest  category.   Waivers 
are  not  generally  granted;  when  balancing  commercial 
interests  and  the  security  of  Americans,  the 
Administration  has  opted  for  caution. 

Tliat  said,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  for  U.S. 
business  to  play  a  part  in  Lebanon's  reconstruction.   We 
encournqe  U.S.  companies  to  develop  "proxy"  arrangements 
such  as  use  of  third  party  nationals,  off-shore 
negotiations,  advances  in  telecommunciations ,  and  the 
like.   Many  U.S.  firms  are  taking  advantage  of  these  kinds 
of  arianaements  to  do  business  in  Lebanon. 
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QUESTION  3: 

Lebanese-Americans  seeking  to  travel  for  family 
reunification  back  to  Lebanon  have  been  frustrated  by  a 
U.S.  restriction  that  prohibits  travel  agents  in  this 
country  from  writing  "Beirut"  as  a  destination  on  airline 
tickets  even  for  non-U. S.  carriers  travelling  from  the 
U.S.  via  major  European  cities  to  Beirut. 

A  loophole  in  this  restriction,  which  permitted  agents 
to  substitute  "Damascus"  for  "Beirut"  on  a  ticket  was 
closed  earlier  this  year,  forcing  travellers  from  the  U.S. 
to  stop  to  rewrite  their  tickets  once  they  reach  Europe. 

Why  is  this  regulation  necessary? 

Is  it  your  assessment  that  these  restrictions 
have  been  effective  in  stopping  American  travel 
to  Lebanon? 

I  understand  that  70-75,000  Lebanese-Americans 
travel  to  Beirut  each  year.   Is  that  accurate? 

If  so,  what  is  achieved  by  forcing  them  to  stop 
and  usually  stay  over  an  extra  day  in  Europe  to 
rewrite  their  tickets? 

ANSWER  3:   It  would  send  a  confusing  signal  to  the 
traveling  American  public  to,  on  the  one  hand,  restrict 
the  use  of  U.S.  passports  for  travel  to  Lebanon  while,  on 
the  other,  allowing  the  sale  of  tickets  to  Beirut.   While 
the  evidence  is  largely  anecdotal,  the  Administration 
believes  the  restriction  on  ticketing  has  discouraged  the 
travel  of  some  Americans  to  Lebanon,  by  alerting  them  both 
to  the  restrictions  and  to  the  dangers  of  travel  there. 
Wp  have  no  hard  figures  on  the  travel  of 
Lel:)anpse-Amer icans  to  Lebanon;  those  who  go  travel  on 
tlieir  Lebanese  or  other  non-U.  S.  travel  documents.   The 
ticketing  restrictions  are  non-discriminatory  —  they  are 
not  meant  to  distinguish  between  Lebanese-Americans  and 
Americans  of  other  ancestry.   Any  hardship  resulting  from 
the  re.'^triction  is  regrettable  but  unavoidable. 


QITESTTON  d  z 

A  number  of  international  air  carriers  —  including 
AH-  FRAMCE,  CYPRUS  AIRWAYS  AND  KLM  —  have  returned  to 
Hfiiiii   I  titer  i\at  i  ona  1  Aiiport. 
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My  question  is:   does  the  U.S.  continue  to  have 
serious  concerns  about  airport  security  at  Beirut 
Ai  rpor t? 

What  steps  have  we  asked  Lebanese  authorities  to 
take  in  this  area? 

Is  it  your  assessment  that  the  Lebanese 
Government  is  concerned  about  implementing  strict 
measures  at  Beirut  Airport  to  bring  it  up  to 
American  standards? 

What,  if  any,  assistance  are  we  providing  the 
Lebanese  Government  to  assist  them  in  these 
efforts? 

ANSWER  4:   The  Government  of  Lebanon  may  have  made 
significant  strides  in  improving  security  at  Beirut 
International  Airport  (BIA).   However,  the  level  of 
security  does  not  yet  meet  U.S.  standards.   The  GOL  is 
receiving  assistance  from   the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (ICAO)  to  upgrade  overall  security. 
We  understand  BIA  is  committed  to  meeting  ICAO  standards, 
an  indication  of  GOL  commitment  to  the  implementation  of 
adequate  security  safeguards. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has  been  in 
contact  with  Middle  Eastern  Airlines  (MEA)  regarding 
reactivation  and  recert if icat ion  of  its  repair  station  and 
operations  facility  at  DIA. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCCMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSE  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOEtlENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


V.   COUNTRY  QUESTIONS 

C.    LIBYA 

On  October  1,  the  Administration  tabled  a  new  proposal 
before  the  UN  Security  Council  calling  for  a  limited  assets 
freeze  on  Libya  and  a  limited  embargo  on  oil  equipment. 

—  What  is  the  status  of  this  U.S.  initiative  in  the  Security 
Council? 

How  do  the  votes  in  the  Security  Council  stack  up  on  this? 

What  is  the  position  of  Russia  on  this  proposal? 

When  do  you  expect  the  Security  Council  to  vote  on  this 
matter? 

ANSWER:   The  proposed  resolution  imposing  additional 
sanctions  against  Libya  is  a  joint  initiative  of  the  principal 
aggrieved  parties,  the  U.S.,  UK,  and  France.   After  extensive 
consultations  with  our  allies  and  Security  Council  colleagues, 
we  believe  we  have  a  resolution  that  will  increase  pressure  on 
Libya  to  comply  fully  with  relevant  UNSC  demands. 

The  U.S.,  UK,  and  France  have  worked  closely  with  other 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  including  Russia,  to  address 
specific  concerns  about  the  draft  resolution.   We  believe  we 
satisfied  our  common  interests  without  compromising  the 
efficacy  of  the  new  sanctions. 

The  Security  Council  approved  the  resolution  November  11. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSE  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

V.   COUNTRY  QUESTIONS 

D.    Gulf  States 

(1)   Regional  Issues 

Question  1: 

I  want  to  get  into  the  question  of  collective  security  in 
the  Gulf.   Three  years  after  the  Gulf  crisis,  the  prevailing 
impression  in  the  Gulf  is  "business  as  usual."   Gulf  states  are 
buying  large  amounts  of  arms,  and  they  are  relying  heavily  on 
military  ties  with  the  United  States. 

What  is  missing  is  any  sense  of  regional  cooperation 
and  collective  security: 

o    The  GCC  has  shelved  for  the  past  2  years  the 

proposal  from  Oman  to  create  a  100,000  joint  GCC 
military  force; 

o    The  Saudis  ousted  the  Kuwaiti  diplomat,  Abdullah 
Beshara,  as  Secretary  General  of  the  GCC; 

o  There  is  poor  military  cooperation  in  the  Gulf, 
other  than  occasional  multi-state  participation 
in  U.S. -led  military  exercises;  and 

o     The  Damascus  Declaration  of  March  1991,  calling 
for  the  participation  of  Egypt  and  Syria  in  Gulf 
security,  is  a  dead  letter. 

Why  has  cooperation  in  the  Gulf  been  so  poor? 

Why  is  there  no  sense  of  urgency,  of  the  need  for 
cooperation  against  the  threats  from  Iraq  and  Iran? 

Do  leaders  in  the  Gulf  simply  expect  that  the  United  States 
will  pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  next  time? 

Do  you  see  quarrelling  royal  families  in  the  Gulf,  who  have 
learned  nothing  from  the  1990  crisis,  and  forgotten  nothing 
about  tlieir  past  differences? 

What  is  your  policy,  at  this  point,  for  enhancing  Gulf 
cooiierat ion  and  collective  security? 
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Did  the  enunciation  of  a  "dual  containment"  policy  in  the 
Gulf  alter  U.S.  policy  at  all  in  this  area? 

Is  Gulf  cooperation  possible  only  if  there  is 
democratization  in  the  Gulf? 

Answer  1 : 

Although  there  have  been  some  improvements  in  Gulf  security 
cooperation  —  the  increase  in  the  number  of  joint  exercises  is 
an  example  —  we  share  the  Committee's  disappointment  in  the 
overall  lack  of  substantive  progress  in  this  area,  and  continue 
to  press  the  GCC  member  states  to  do  more.   We  believe  there 
are  a  number  of  factors  which  affect  closer  cooperation, 
including : 

longstanding  political  difference  among  the  member 
states; 

dissimilar  military  traditions,  training,  and 
equipment;  and 
financial  constraints. 

In  recent  days,  the  GCC  defense  ministers,  meeting  in  Abu 
Dhabi,  have  announced  agreements  to  enhance  GCC  coordination  in 
a  number  of  areas  we  have  long  considered  important,  including 
enhanced  air  defense  early  warning,  integrated  command-and- 
control,  and  an  expanded  Peninsula  Shield  force.   We  look  to 
the  GCC  leaders,  at  their  next  summit  meeting,  to  endorse  these 
efforts. 

We  believe  that  the  GCC  states  do  share  a  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  threats  they  face  from  potential  regional  aggressors 
Iraq  and  Iran  and  they  have  undertaken  steps  to  address  their 
concerns.   Most  of  these  steps  have  been  unilateral  and 
designed  to  improve  their  own  defense  capabilities  rather  than 
measures  to  enhance  GCC  military  cooperation  as  a  whole. 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example,  have  pursued  ambitious 
military  modernization  programs  —  Kuwait's  designed  to 
re-build  the  military  structure  destroyed  by  the  Iraqi  invasion 
in  1990  —  and  the  other  GCC  states  have  likewise  taken  steps 
to  enhance  their  defense  capabilities.   We  continue  to  believe 
that  closer  GCC  cooperation  would  have  a  "force  multiplier" 
effect  which  would  serve  the  interests  of  all  of  the  GCC 
states.   We  have  consistently  raised  this  point  with  the  GCC. 

The  success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm/Desert  Shield  may 
have  led  some  leaders  in  the  region  to  conclude  that  the  U.S. 
defense  umbrella  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  practical 
regional  arrangements.   We  have  consistently  made  clear  our  own 
view,  however,  that  regional  cooperation  must  form  the 
foundation  of  a  successful  defense  and  deterrence  strategy.   We 
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expect  that  the  upcoming  GCC  sununit,  to  be,  conducted  in  Riyadh 
in  December,  will  endorse  recent  proposals  to  improve  GCC 
cooperation,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  air  defense  early 
warning  and  integrated  command-and-control . 

Differences  among  the  GCC  member  states,  including 
territorial  disputes  and  longstanding  political  differences  and 
rivalries,  have  certainly  inhibited  closer  cooperation  among 
the  member  states. 

The  United  States  continues  to  raise  its  concerns  about  the 
lack  of  progress  in  this  area  at  all  available  opportunities. 
In  recent  weeks,  we  have  discussed  the  issue  with  the  new  GCC 
Secretary  General,  with  the  GCC  Foreign  Ministers,  and  with  the 
armed  forces  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Defense  Ministers  who  were  to 
be  gathering  for  their  own  meetings.   We  believe  that  the 
recent  announcement  of  new  areas  of  GCC  military  cooperation  — 
including  enhanced  air  defense  early  warning,  integrated 
command-and-control,  and  an  enlarged  Peninsula  Shield  force  — 
was  at  least  in  part  responding  to  clear  U.S.  advocacy  of  these 
measures.   We  will  continue  to  present  our  views  on  this  issue, 
and  will  present  ideas  on  additional  forms  of  cooperation. 

No.   There  has  been  no  change  in  the  U.S.  perspective  on 
means  to  best  ensure  Gulf  security  since  the  conclusion  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm/Desert  Shield.   We  do  not  believe  there 
can  be  any  change  in  our  posture  towards  Iraq  in  the  absence  of 
its  full  compliance  with  all  relevant  UN  Security  Council 
resolutions  and  the  presence  of  a  regime  in  Iraq  prepared  to 
live  at  peace  with  its  neighbors  and  its  own  people.   We  also 
remain  concerned,  in  the  context  of  Gulf  security,  by  Iran's 
major  arms  acquisition  programs,  including  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  and  its  threats  and  subversive  activities  aimed  at 
its  neighbors. 

We  do  not  believe  that  democratization  is  a  prerequisite 
for  enhanced  Gulf  security  cooperation.   Nevertheless,  we 
believe  that  broader  popular  participation  in  government  and 
decision-making  will  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  Gulf 
leadership  to  build  popular  support  for  these  measures  and 
undertake  the  difficult  decisions  necessary  to  succeed  in 
developing  regional  cooperation. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSE  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


V.   COUNTRY  QUESTIONS 

D.    Gulf  States 

(1)   Regional  Issues 

Question  2: 

What  is  the  status  of  U.S.  negotiations  with  Saudi  Arabia 
and  with  the  UAE  on  prepositioning  agreements? 

What  is  the  hang-up  in  these  talks?   Why  have  they  been 
dragging  on  for  2  years? 

Why  is  Saudi  Arabia  so  reluctant  to  conclude  such  an 
agreement? 

What  is  the  problem  in  the  UAE?   Does  Dubai  oppose  a 
formal,  written  agreement,  and  therefore  the  Emirates 
cannot  sign  one? 

Answer  2: 

Discussions  continue  with  the  Governments  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  UAE  on  defense  cooperation  agreements.   In  the  case  of 
the  UAE,  we  expect  that  an  agreement  will  be  finalized  and 
signed  in  the  near  future. 

The  negotiation  process  for  each  of  these  countries  has 
been  complicated  by  a  variety  of  factors:  the  complex  federal 
structure  in  UAE,  for  example,  and  the  nature  of  the 
requirement  for  additional  cooperative  arrangements  in  Saudi 
Arabia.   In  neither  instance  has  the  delay  in  completing  the 
agreements  interfered  in  the  substantial  increase  in  bilateral 
cooperation. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  been  reluctant  to  conclude  an 
agreement,  and  has  presented  its  own  ideas  for  a  defense 
cooperation  agreement.   In  addition,  the  U.S.  and  Saudi  Arabia 
have  completed  similar  agreements,  like  that  governing  the  U.S. 
Military  Training  Mission,  in  the  past. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  work  on  a  bilateral  defense 
cooperation  agreement  with  UAE  is  close  to  completion  and  we 
expect  to  sign  it  in  the  near  future.   We  are  not  familiar  with 
the  [jnsitions  that  individual  Emirates  took  on  concluding  such 
an  aqieement. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSE  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


V.         COUNTRY  QUESTIONS 

D.  GULF  STATES 

(2)   Saudi  Arabia 

In  September,  Amnesty  International  released  a  report 
documenting  the  systematic  arrest,  detention  and  torture  or  ill 
treatment  of  Christian  worshippers  and  Shia  Muslims  in  Saudi 
Arabia.   The  Saudi  Arabian  government  has  continued  to 
crackdown  on  Islamic  activists  groups  following  the  creation  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Defense  fo  Legitimate  Rights,  a  human 
rights  panel.   Three  of  the  founding  members  of  this  panel  were 
arrested  in  early  September. 

QUESTION  1: 

What  is  the  U.S.  government  saying  to  the  Saudi 
government  about  Human  rights  abuses  in  that  country? 

ANSWER  1:   The  United  States  has  expressed  to  Saudi 
officials  our  serious  concerns  about  the  human  rights  situation 
in  Saudi  Arabia.   These  concerns  are  documented  in  the  Country 
Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices  submitted  yearly  to  Congress. 
Restrictions  on  religious  freedom,  women's  rights,  harassment 
of  foreign  residents  and  Saudis  by  the  religious  police, 
allegations  of  torture  and  the  mistreatment  of  persons  while  in 
police  custody,  and  the  absence  of  a  free  press  are  issues  of 
concern. 

Despite  our  continuing  concerns  about  the  human  rights 
environment  in  Saudi  Arabia,  we  also  note  that  there  have  been 
some  areas  of  progress  in  recent  months.   We  welcomed  the 
August  naming  of  the  members  for  the  Consultative  Council. 
This  Council  could  serve  as  a  first  step  in  expanding  popular 
participation  in  decision  making  to  Saudi  Arabia.   The 
subsequent  announcement  of  the  Provincial  Councils  in  September 
will  also  allow  greater  autonomy  for  local  governments. 

Recent  press  reports  noting  improvements  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Shia  minority  are  noteworthy.   We  understand  there  are  no 
Shia  religious  minorities  currently  detained  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  Saudi  government  also  granted  amnesty  to  exiled  Shia.   As  a 
result,  between  60  -  100  Shia  returned  from  overseas  to  the 
Eastern  Province  of  Saudi  Arabia  without  fear  of  persecution. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSE  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


V.         COUNTRY  QUESTIONS 

D.  GULF  STATES 

(2)   Saudi  Arabia 

QUESTION  2: 

How  can  the  U.S.  encourage  Saudi  Arabia  to  improve  its 
human  rights  record? 

ANSWER  2:   Human  rights  and  rule  of  law  issues  are  an 
important  part  of  our  dialogue  with  the  Saudis  and  will  remain 
high  on  the  U.S. -Saudi  agenda.   Our  mission  in  Saudi  Arabia 
urged  the  Saudi  government  to  designate  an  interlocutor  for 
human  rights  issues  in  order  to  facilitate  this  dialogue. 
Although  the  U.S.  has  not  in  the  past  directly  linked  human 
rights  issues  to  other  elements  of  our  bilateral  relationship, 
we  and  the  Saudis  recognize  that  difficulties  in  this  area  can 
clearly  affect  U.S. -Saudi  relations. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSE  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING 
DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


V.   COUNTRY  QUESTIONS 

D.    GULF  STATES 

(2)   Saudi  Arabia 

QUESTION  2: 

We  have  now  been  without  an  Ambassador  in  Saudi  Arabia 
for  over  a  year.   And,  there  has  not  been  an  Ambassador  in 
Bahrain  for  nearly  a  year. 

What  is  the  problem? 

Why  can't  progress  be  made  on  these  appointments? 

—   When  can  we  expect  nominations  for  these  two  posts? 

ANSWER  2:   There  are  selectees  in  the  executive  branch 
awaiting  clearances  but,  pending  their  announcement  by  the 
White  House,  it  is  not  appropriate  for  us  to  discuss  the 
individuals'  names  or  the  appointments. 


\ 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AND  RESPONSE  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


V.         COUNTRY  QUESTIONS 

D.   Gulf  States 

(3)   Other  Gulf  States 

QUESTION  1: 

On  April  27,  Yemen  held  the  most  open  elections  in  the 
history  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.   Women  participated,  and  two 
were  elected  to  Parliament.   Yemen  has  recently  relaxed  its 
practices  on  Jewish  emigration.   In  addition,  it  has  tried  to 
make  amends  with  th  U.S.  and  Gulf  neighbors  for  its  ambivalent 
stance  during  the  Gulf  War. 

—  What  is  the  direction  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Yemen? 

—  At  what  point  does  the  U.S.  work  to  support  democracy  in 
Yemen,  and  put  Yemen's  views  on  the  Gulf  War  behind  us? 

ANSWER  1:   After  reaching  a  nadir  in  the  wake  of  the 
1990-91  Gulf  crisis,  U.S. -Yemeni  relations  improved  noticeably 
over  the  past  year.   Since  December  1992,  the  newly  unified 
Yemen  held  successful  parliamentary  elections,  has  shown 
greater  respect  for  human  rights  (specifically  liberalizing 
restrictions  on  Jewish  travel),  hosted  U.S.  support  troops  in 
Operation  Restore  Hope,  sought  to  improve  relations  with  Gulf 
neighbors,  publicly  distanced  itself  from  Saddam  Hussein,  and 
announced  major  economic  reform.   All  this  has  led  to  warming 
U.S. -Yemeni  relations,  a  process  which  continues. 

The  U.S.  has  worked  hard  to  support  Yemeni  democracy.   We 
publicly  praised  the  election^^as  successful  and  open.   USIA 
supported  the  election  process,  including  having  speakers 
in-country,  and  the  National  Democratic  Institute  (NDI)  and  the 
International  Republican  Institute  (IRI)  aided  the  Yemeni 
election  process  on  an  AID  grant.   In  August,  Vice-President 
Gore  met  his  counterpart  Vice-President  al-Bidh  in  Washington, 
and  former  President  Carter  visited  Yemen,  encouraging  progress 
on  democracy  and  human  rights.   We  increased  the  amount  of  food 
aid  and  looked  at  a  number  of  other  government  programs.   We 
are  seeking  continuation  of  our  valuable  development  assistance 
programs  which  will  contribute  directly  to  Yemen's  efforts  at 
political  and  economic  reform.   On  November  10,  following 
several  weeks  of  internal  political  discord,  the  Department 
issued  a  statement  supporting  Yemeni  unity,  democratization, 
and  economic  reform.   This  statement  was  welcomed  by  all  major 
parties  in  Yemen. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AND  RESPONSE  THERETO 

OCTOBER  21,  1993  HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


V.         COUNTRY  QUESTIONS 

D.   Gulf  States 

(3)   Other  Gulf  States 

QUESTION  2: 

Saudi  Arabia  and  Yemen,  the  Most  populous  states  in 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  have  had  a  series  of  talks  concerning 
border  disputes.   They  have  made  little  progress  over  the  past 
year . 

What  are  the  implications  of  these  talks  for  U.S.  oil  firms 
in  the  region? 

Is  settlement  of  this  border  dispute  in  the  clear  U.S. 
national  interest? 

What  is  the  U.S.  doing  to  press  the  parties  for  success  in 
these  talks? 

ANSWER  2:   The  U.S.  believes  a  peaceful,  negotiated 
resolution  of  the  Saudi-Yemeni  border  dispute  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  concerned  parties,  and  the  region  as  a  whole. 
Settlement  of  the  Saudi-Yemen  border  dispute  would  enhance 
regional  security  and  stability  —  a  key  objective  of  U.S. 
policy.   A  settlement  would  reduce  the  possibility  of  conflict, 
and  establish  clearly  the  ownership  rights  to  minerals  in  the 
disputed  area.   This  would  allow  U.S.  companies  in  the  region 
to  operate  with  a  degree  of  certainty  not  now  possible. 

We  believe  the  border  issue  is  one  best  solved  by  the 
Saudis  and  Yemenis  themselves  through  direct,  bilateral 
negotiations.   We  have  made  this  point,  as  well  as  our  strong 
support  for  a  peaceful  settlement,  clear  to  both  nations.   We 
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QUESTION  2: 

Turkish  Prime  Minister,  Tansu  Ciller,  met  with  Members  of 
the  Committee  last  week  and  her  message  was  that  Turkey  is 
interested  in  finding  ways  to  pump  out  Iraqi  oil  currently  in 
the  pipeline  through  Turkey  and  getting  the  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  that  pipeline  oil. 

What  is  the  Administration's  position  on  allowing 
Turkey  to  get  access  to  this  oil? 

—   What  would  this  involve? 

Can  this  oil  be  removed  from  the  pipeline  without 
permitting  Iraq  to  pump  new  oil  into  the  pipeline? 

What  is  the  approximate  value  of  this  oil?   About  $10 
million? 

Wouldn't  such  a  step  be  the  first  step  toward 
loosening  the  ban  on  Iraqi  oil? 

What  did  the  Administration  say  to  Prime  Minister 
Ciller  on  this  issue  during  her  recent  visit? 

ANSWER  2:   The  Administration  informed  the  Government  of 
Turkey  that  it  was  willing  to  examine  ways  to  allow  Turkey  to 
access  oil  in  the  Iraq-Turkey  pipeline  without  weakening  the 
integrity  or  effectiveness  of  the  UN  sanctions  regime.   Turkey 
has  every  right  to  access  and  sell  at  any  time  that  portion  of 
oil  in  the  pipeline  that  belongs  to  Turkey,   Furthermore,  UN 
Security  Council  resolution  778  allows  Turkey  to  sell  Iraqi  oil 
in  the  Turkish  segment  of  the  pipeline  and  deposit  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  into  a  UN  escrow  account. 

If  the  oil  is  pumped  out  of  the  pipeline,  for  technical 
reasons  it  must  be  replaced  by  either  new  oil  (from  Iraq)  or  by 
natural  gas  or  nitrogen  in  order  to  preserve  the  pipeline.   We 
have  not  seen  independent  technical  reports  to  indicate  which 
alternative  is  better.   It  is  a  fact  that  something  must 
replace  the  oil  currently  in  the  pipeline  when  it  is  drained. 

We  estimate  the  approximate  value  of  the  oil  in  the  Turkish 
segment  of  the  pipeline  and  in  storage  tanks  is  $128  million, 
only  a  part  of  which  belongs  to  Turkey.   The  combined  value  of 
oil  on  both  the  Iraqi  and  Turkish  sides  of  the  pipeline  is 
approximately  $192  million. 

Sale  of  Turkish  and  Iraqi-owned  oil  in  Turkey  pursuant  to 
existing  resolutions  would  not  represent  a  loosening  of  the 
sanctions  regime.   In  fact,  UN  Security  Council  resolution  778 
provides  for  the  sale  of  Iraqi  oil  being  held  outside  Iraq 
provided  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  deposited  into  a  UN 
escrow  account  established  for  that  purpose.   Under  the 
existing  UN  resolutions,  the  sale  of  additional  oil,  presently 
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in  the  Iraqi  segment  of  the  pipeline  would  require  Iraq's 
implementation  of  resolutions  706/712  which  allow  Iraq  a 
one-time  sale  of  $1.6  billion  worth  of  oil  in  order  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  essential  humanitarian  needs.   Under 
resolutions  706/712  both  the  sale  of  the  oil  and  the 
distribution  of  the  humanitarian  needs  would  be  strictly 
monitored  by  the  UN,  and  would  not  represent  a  loosening  of  the 
sanctions  regime  either.   In  the  two  years  since  resolutions 
706/712  were  enacted,  Iraq  has  refused  to  implement  them. 
Iraqi  oil  cannot  be  sold  under  any  other  circumstances  absent 
the  enactment  of  a  new  resolution  by  the  Council. 

Sales  of  such  additional  Iraqi  oil  would  also  require 
implementation  of  resolution  778  which  was  passed  in  response 
to  Iraq's  failure  to  implement  resolution  706/712.   Resolution 
778  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  Iraqi 
oil  in  other  countires,  such  as  Turkey,  as  well  as  the  proceeds 
from  sales  under  resolutions  706/712  to  a  UN  escrow  account, 
and  controls  on  the  disposition  of  these  funds. 

The  Administration  told  Prime  Minister  Ciller  that  we  would 
examine  different  legal  options  on  how  best  to  proceed  with  any 
sale  of  oil  in  the  pipeline  before  replying  to  her  request.   In 
a  joint  press  statement  at  the  end  of  the  visit,  the  US  and 
Turkey  agreed  on  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
and  effectiveness  of  the  UN  sanctions  regime. 
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